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Bargains in Advertising Space 


A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


$1.00 pays fora 40-word Breeders’ Card, 4 months. 
$2.00 pays for One inch, 3 months. 
$5.00 pays for Two inches, 4 months. 


Place Your Ad. the Eastern Poultryman for Business. 


We cultivate a fertile field, and advertisers who sow their seed therein 
wil! reap a harvest. 

Cash must accompany orders as above. 
space or longer time. 


THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN, Freeport, Me. 


Write for estimates on larger 


SHOWS THE HEN THAT LAID THE EGG. 


Ideal Ideal 
Trap Nests are Trap Nests are 
Reliable and Simple and 
Convenient. Inexpensive. 
TRAP DEVICE SENT BY MAIL. 

Crrewfce. Frank 0. Wellcome, %5* Yarmouth, Me. *gisranccca. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES 


The Beauty Breed. Line bred, 10 years. 
Always winners. 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES 


Best Western strain. 


COLUMBIA WYANDOTTES 


Direct from the originators. 


DARK BRAHMAS 


Extra fine. 30 years experience breeding 
show pirds. 


All stock sold strictly on approval. Eggs, $2.00 per 15, $6.00 per 100. 


J. W. MORSE, Box 74, EPPING, N. H. 
SLUG SHOT 


a popular article used 21 years successfully, in 
killing Currant Worms, Potato Bugs, Cab- 
bage Worms, Insects on Fowls and Flowers. 
It is safe to use. 
Cattle Comfort keeps cows free from pests. 
Sold by Seed Dealers. 
Bugs and Blights address, 


B. HAMMOND, 


Fishkill on Hudson, N. Y. 


PEACOCK 


KENT’S HILL, ME. 


One hundred prizes won by my birds of my breeding, in the New England States and Canada during the 
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For pamphlet on 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 


BARRED 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


past year. Utility and fancy stock for sale at all times at fair prices. 
BUFF WYANDOTTES white 
I will sell a limited nnmber of eggs for hatching from my pen of BUFF WYAN- 


DOTTES, which is headed by rst prize cock at Lewiston Show, and containing 1st 
prize pullet at same show, $1.00 per 13. WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS from a 
very fine pen, $1.00 per 13. 

POLAND POULTRY FARM, 


R. L. KIMBALL, Proprietor. - POLAND, MAINE. 


2d Cockerel, Boston, roor, 1st Cockerel, 
Boston,1go2, head my yards. 5 firsts, 2 seconds and 
special Fitchburg, 1902, Ist cockerel, ist pullet, Boston 
1902 on two entries, and many others. First cockerel, 
Manchester, rgo2, for sale cheap. A few eggs for sale at 
$3 per 13. Orders booked now. 


JULIAN W. PHILLIPS, SLIME IES i rl 


ROSE COMB 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


| producing blood in this country. 


| now developing will reproduce 


|GOLDEN 


BUFF LEGHORNS 


AT BOSTON, JANUARY, 1902. 
Ist on Cock, Ist, 2d, 4th and 5th on 
| Hens, 6th on Cockerel, 4th and 5th on 
Pullets, and Special for 2d best Display. 
Special for Best Cock and 4 Hens. 
Special for best colored female (twenty 
| competing). 
At Peabody Sept., 1901, 3 Firsts. 
Reading, Sept., 1gor, 2 First, 3 Seconds. 
Malden, Dec., 1gor, 3 Firsts, r Third and Special 
| Beverly, Jan., «902, 3 First, 2 Seconds, 1 Third, 
| and Special. 
Lynn, Jan., 1902, 4 Firsts, 4 Seconds, 3 Thirds. 
Manchester, N. H., Jan., 1902, 4 Firsts, 2 
Seconds, 1 Third. 
My pullets lav under 5 months old. 10 
Nice Cockerels for sale. Eggs, $2 per 15 
Write for circular. 


JOSIAH FITZ 4TH, 


|1 GEORGE STREET, LYNN, MASS. 


Brown’s 
Pedigreed White Wyandottes. 


Have been systematically bred from the richest 
Egg records of 
Young stock 
kind to the 


business pens average close to 200. 
their 
greatest degree. 


C. M. BROWN, Freeport, Maine. 
BOX 506. 

BUFF ROCKS 

WYANDOTTES 


WHITE 


All pens mated with choice Hawkin’s Cockerels. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 13, $3.00 per 30, $6.00 per roo. 


W. G. THORNE, %2°?: Auburn, Maine. 


No. 4. 
When writing mention this Paper. 


Black MINORCAS 
2d Hen, 2d Pullet, at 
Boston, 1902. D. 
Brahmas, S.orR. 
C., W.or B.Leghorns, 
PartridgeCochins, 
Black Langshans, 
Colored Muscovey 
Ducks. Stock cheap 


GREENE Bros. 
224 Pleasant Street, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


PRES “NT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEK. 


RIPANS 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as wind and Pain in the. Stomach, 
Giddixess, Fullness aftur meals, Headache, 
Dizziness, eas Wiushiks of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Castiveness, Blotches on 
the Skin, Cold Chills, Disturbed Sleep. 
Frightful Dreams and all nerycus aud 
Trembling Sensations. _THE FIRST ONE 
WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them to be 


W ONDERFUL 
MEDICINE 


They promptly cure Sick Headache 


For_a Weak Stomach, Impaired Diges- 
tion, Disordered Liver in Men, Women or 
Children Ripans Tabules are without a 
rival and they now have the largest sale of 
any patent medicine in the world. 


WANTED 


A vase of bad health that R'I’P’A'N'S will not bene- 
fit. Rl‘P*A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents, 
may be had of all druggists who are willing 

to sell a low- pcos medicine at a moderate profit. 

They banish pain and prolong life. 

One gives relief. Accept no substitute. 

Note the word R'I’P’A'N'S on the ao 

Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical . No. 10 Spruce 
6t., New York, for 10 samples and 1, O00 testimoniais, 
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A Study of Life Within the Shell. 


(Written for the Eastern Poultryman.) 


An interesting study is the growth of 
heg erm contained within the shell of a 
fproperly fertilized egg. 

A great many people have the idea 
that the contents of the shell are changed 
in substance and transformed into a living 
chick. This is wrong, and though the 
development of the germ is a simple mat- 
ter, yet in the short space of time required, 
it seems a wonder and a mystery. 

In the earliest stages the vital principles 
in animal and vegetable life are closely 
allied. Planting a potato in warm, fertile 
scil starts or promotes the growth of the 
germ or sprout, which at first derives its 
food from the tuber, and with the heat 
and moisture developes roots that convey 
the food elements from the soil or manure 
to the plant. 

Ina similar manner does the applica- 
tion of heat of the proper temperature 
start the growth of the germ in a fertile 
egg, and as it grows, minute veins extend 
in different directions and the central 
body lives upon the white of the egg. 
This central body or germ in a fresh egg 
is barely discernible under a powerful 
microscope and looks something like the 
“wigelers’’ we find in summer in stag- 
nant water. 


After twenty-four hours of incubation, 
if an egg is broken and examined under 
the microscope a tiny red spot will be 
found, with hair like veins shooting out, 
and slight pulsations will be noticed. 

After forty-eight hours the spot will 
have become large enough so as to be 
plainly seen with the naked eye, and the 
veins and pulsations clearly distinguished. 

On the third day the outlines of the 
head are quite visible. On the fourth 
day, the neck and breast are formed. 
On the fifth day, the eyes become visible 
and there are signs of the heart. On the 
sixth day, the backbone as weil as the 
wings and the first indications of the feet 
may be seen. On the seventh day, the 
lower part of the body is developed and 
flesh begins to appear. 


On the eighth day, the principal organs 
are formed, and the heart and liver are 
perfect. On the ninth day, the whole 
body is covered with a thin skin. On 
the tenth day, there is motion in the 
heart, and the intestines and veins are 
visible On the eleventh day the heart 
beats in both cavities and the lungs are 
developing. On the twelth day the mus- 
cles become more consistent and movea- 
ble, especially in the wings, and the beak 
opens. On the thirteenth day the whole 
body of the chick is enclosed and covered 
with a skin. On the fifteenth day the 
bones harden and feathers appear. On 
the seventeenth day, the liquid portions of 
the body can circulate in their respective 
vessels. On the eighteenth day the yolk 
begins to be absorbed. On the nine- 
teenth day the chick can liye, and as it 
gathers strength and breaks the shell 
and membrane, the last of the yolk is ab- 


sorbed, and the perfect living and mov- 
ing creature appears. 

Under varying conditions the period of 
incubation varies from nineteen to twent- 
three days, the times noted above show- 
ing the appearance of an average egg, 
newly laid at time of setting. 

Until the eighteenth day the yolk of the 
egg seems unchanged in any way, while 
the white is constantly diminishing in 
size showing that the albumen furnishes 
the food until this time, after which the 
yolk is absorbed and is enveloped within 
the body of the chick at the moment of 
egress from the shell. The yolk thus furn- 
isnes the food for the first part of the 
chick’s existence, and is in a sufficient 
quantity so that no other food is required 
before the chick is thirty-six hours old. 

Traces of the yolk have been found by 
dissection in the abdomen after ten days 
have elapsed. In cases where the hatch 
is not sucessful and the chicks are helped 
out of the of the shell, it will often be 
found that the yolk has not been con. 
pletely absorbed, and chicks hatched in 
this condition will never be worth the 
trouble of raising even if they survive the 
first week. 

If an infertile egg is set the process of 
incubation will not change its appearance 
except as the heat may make it stale. 
The infertile eggs from the large hatching 
establishments are often sold to bakeries, 
but many operators prefer to boil them 
for the chicks. 

The actual rotten egg is the one in 
which the germ starts but being too weak 
to live, or meeting with some accident 
that destroys its life, decomposition sets 
in, and gases generate so that the shells 
sometimes explode spontaneously or 
from a slight jar and are very unpleasant 
things to handle. 

The infertile egg is not changed by in- 
cubation as there is nothing to start into 
life and absorb the contents of the shell. 
The egg is therefore not the chick in an- 
other form in the sense that is commonly 
believed, but the contents of an eggshell 
are merely the food and place of exis- 
tence of the embryo until large enough 
to secure its food from other sources. 

PAUL S. CRANE. 


The Average Egg Yield Is Increasing. 
(Written for the Eastern Poultryman.) 


There can be no doubt that the average 
pure-blood hen is laying many more eggs 
in a year than was the case a few years 
ago. 

Any man who has kept in touch with 
farm life for twenty or thirty years knows 
what a great improvement has been made 
in the milk and butter capacity of the 
dairy cow. 

While a great many cows are still kept 
upon our farms that are not profitable 
producers, still the more progressive 
farmers and dairymen have adopted pure- 
bred stock that has been bred for utility 
qualities. 

Individual merit is the foundation upon 


which is built the family of profitable pro- 
ducers. Improved methods of feeding 
are also responsible for much improve- 
ment. Any cow or any hen will produce 
more if fed and cared for properly but no 
kind of food or care will cause either to 
produce more than her natural capacity. 
This is what many fail to understand and 
will account for much loss and disap- 
pointment. Stock has been overestimated 
in the effort to force it to produce more 
than it was capable of producing, thereby 
weakening the vitality and defeating the 
end sought. 

Breeding from individuals of exceptional 
merit has gradually increased the capac- 
ity so that we now have stock that, when 
well fed and cared for, yield up their 
products in quantities that stagger the 
imagination of those who do not keep in 
touch with modern progress, and too 
often creates jealous and bitter opposition 
from those who are struggling along 
with inferior stock. 

While the beauties of form and feather 
with which the fancier has endowed his 
standard-bred poultry do not appeal 
strongly to the market poultryman and 
the farmer, still the prolific hen that will 
lay steadily and freely without excessive 
stimulation and maintain health, vigor 
and prolificacy for three, four, five or 
more years must have a well-developed 
body, a strong constitution and vital 
organs of large and perfect development. 

The fancier who breeds correctly to the 
Standard of Perfection is developing the 
shape and size of body and the vigorous 
constitution that, when accompanied by 
an inherited persistent laying habit will 
ee the ideal, or very close to the ideal 
owl. 


That some fanciers ignore the laying 
qualities of their strains there can be no 
doubt. That some fanciers in the effort 
to keep up to Standard weights so feed as 
to produce fat instead of frame and flesh 
there can be no doubt. But these are 
not the better class of fanciers. 

Our most skillful and intelligent breed- 
ers of Standard fowls emplov scientific 
methods in their breeding and feed for 
growth, for bone, flesh and feathers. 
The trap nest has shown that even when 
such breeders have not bred from indi- 
viduals of known laying qualities eggs 
from their pens have produced 200-eg¢ 
pullets. 

The Standard of Perfection when cor- 
rectly interpreted and intelligently and 
honestly obeyed should work in perfect 
harmony with the Trap Nest and correct 
feeding to produce the 20th century hen 
with a capacity for 200 or more eggs in 
one year. This means an extremely 
profitable hen from both the farmer’s 
and the fancier’s point of view. 

PROGRESS. 


There is plenty of room adjacent to 
every city for cartooning eggs and get- 
ting an extra five cents or more a dozen 
by properly gathering them and guran- 
teeing freshuess. 
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HEAT, VENTILATION AND MOISTURE. 


The Prime Factors in Incubation. 


We have much of interest presented 
from time to time on artificial incubation. 
Manufacturers, experts and _ scientists 
describe their methods and ideas as to 
the most approved manner of handling 
the incubator. On one point all agree, 
and that is that there is one question that 
is easier asked than answered. ‘‘ Why do 
so many chicks die in the shell? So far, 
the only answer has been, ‘‘decause”’ 
something or other, but no plausible 
reason has been advanced. 

One expert has admitted the fact that 
eggs from his own high bred stock only 
gave forty living chicks from one hundred 
and twenty eggs placed in his machine, 
while from the same number of eggs that 
came from some hens that have had the 
run of a farm all winter, he got eighty- 
four chicks. Here we have, as the most 
influential factor, health, strength and 
vigor on the one side, against close breed- 
ing, delicate nature and less vigor on the 
other. We must all admit that the care 
and confinement necessary to breeding in 
confined yards tends to lessening the 
vigor. 

If it were possible to maintain equal 
vigor in the fowls which are kept in yards 
to that which fowls running at large 
obtain, we could begin the hatching 
process within our incubators with one 
full count in its favor. As itis, we must 
discount the future prior to beginning, 
and this count must go against the vitality 
or vigor of the life-giving germ existing 
in the germ cell awaiting the influence of 
heat, which brings it to a living chick or 
to premature death. This will partially 
explain the start when made with eggs 
from the most robust or sturdy fowls, as 
the case may be. 


The freshness of the eggs and the care 
they have had considerably influence the 
size of the air cells in the large end of the 
shells. As evaporation goes on, the air 
cell grows larger, and pushes the inner 
membrane or skin of the egg up about 
the albumen and holds the egg together. 
The fresher the egg when put to incuba- 
tion, the smaller will be the air space 
during the entire period of three weeks. 
If the air space is large at the beginning, 
it will continue to grow larger all the 
time; if unusual heat causes unusual 
evaporation, all the moisture may be 
gone from the egg and the germ will die. 

The proper amount of moisture must 
be contained in the egg at all times while 
it is in embryo or it will die. The use of 
moisture in the machine is not to force 
this moisture into the egg, but to arrest 
unnatural evaporation, probably on 
account of an unnatural degree of heat. 
If the water placed in the machine could 
find its way into the egg, it would surely 
kill the chick. But when the heated air 
is saturated with this moisture, it will not 
draw so much from the egg. 

It is so thoroughly understood that 102 
degrees to 103 degrees is the proper 
degree of heat to maintain that it is quite 
useless to say more of this; at the same 
time we may as well ask the question,— 
Does the hen keep them so? No, she 
doesnot. tis quite certain that eggs 
under a hen will not go above ro4 degrees, 
and seldom to that, unless the atmosphere 
surrounding her is warmer than this, It 
is also certain that the eggs on the outer 
edge of the nest are not so warm as those 
in the center. It is also well known that 
the hen shifts them continually from the 
center out, soas to keep them all regu- 
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larly and evenly heated; this warmth must 
at all times average under the scheduled 
temperature required for the machine. 

Let us say that it might be better to 
have the range of heat a little lower than 
is scheduled for the correct temperature. 
Will not some one make the test and try 
a hatch between roo degrees and 102 
degrees and see if it will do as well? 
Then let some one else put moisture into 
the machine at the start, and hold the 
heat to the 102 degrees to 104 degrees 
limit, and see if this will arrest evapora- 
tion and help in the hatch. All these 
changes might be tried and result in ben- 
efit to us all. 

The proper conditions of heat, ventila- 
tion and moisture must exist, if we hope 
to gain the best results. We may try and 
try, but the facts are that the hen will do 
better than any machine yet made, when 
handled by the average man or woman. 
This is the true test of the ability of an 
incubator to do its work properly and 
well. And to do this when operated by 
an amateur, it must have a well regulated 
system of heat and ventilation, and gain 
in some way the moisture which must 
saturate the heated air to prevent the 
drying up of the eggs. While the hen 
may do better at this task than the ma- 
chine, much time and labor may be saved 
in the use of the machine, so that the gain 
in one way is lost in the other; and the 
most satisfaction will come from the use 
of the machine if any number of chicks 
are to be grown. 


But with all this we are still confronted 
with the question of failure to hatch from 
one or many causes, as may be. This 
tells us that the system of artificial incu- 
bation is in its infancy, and here is just 
the very point of inquiry which requires 
attention. Thousands of dollars are 
spent each year in growing young fish 
and lobsters, not for the benefit of nearly 
so many as might be assisted if this ques- 
tion of artificial incubation could be 
solved; millions of dollars go each year 
to aid in dairy and sheep culture, neither 
of which rank with the poultry interest. 
It should be the determination of every 
man, woman and child interested in poul- 
try to see to it that their state legislators 
and congressmen are shown the necessity 
of considering their cause. 

No one can give a plausible reason as 
to why eggs do not hatch. If any true 
reason were known, the trouble would be 
removed or partially so at least. But 
the fact is that no one knows the cause 
of failure. This being the case, no rem- 
edy can be applied. To obviate the 
trouble we must know beyond all per- 
adventure the cause, and to find this we 


must experiment until it is positively and | 


absolutely located. When this is done, 


be applied. 


If the condition of heating, ventilating 
and the distribution of the moisture were 
perfect, then equal results with the hen 
might be obtained; but so long as we 
fail in this, just so long must we continue 
to study and plan to do better. Each 
one can aid in this, and in the end bet- 


ter and more successful methods will | 


come. But we may depend upon one 
thing, that no matter how even the heat 
may be or how well the moisture may 
be regulated, good ventilation is an ab- 
solute necessity if we hope for good, 
strong, healthy chicks. 

Poor or inactive ventilation will make 
trouble from start to finish. This is a 
well established fact that no one will ven- 
ture to dispute. So with this one fact 
settled, you must feel assured of good 


ventilation in the machine you use. If 
your chicks drop down into the nursery 
under the egg tray and gasp for breath, 
you may feel assured of bad ventilation 
and weak chicks. If, however, they do 
well and enjoy the pleasures of life in 
seeming contentment and without any 
difficulties in breathing while in the 
nursery under the tray, it is good evi- 
dence of proper ventilation. Keep an 
eye to all these points as well as on the 
thermometer; train your eye to grasp all 
the conditions at a glance, for with this 
instant survey of the whole subject comes 
the ability partially to remedy evils when 
they exist.— Country Gentleman. 


Can a Living be Made With Poultry ? 
How to Start. 


Almost every poultry journal we pick 
up we find the question asked, ‘‘Can a 
living be made from poultry?’’ It can 
be answered both ‘‘No’’ and ‘“ Yes.’’ 
It all depends on the man, the capital he 
has to go on, and the “‘sticktoitiveness ”’ 
of the man, says a writer in the Southernx 
Poultry Journal. In the first place the 
man must have a natural fondness of 
poultry, he must not expect it to be 
“‘child’s play’’ to conduct a _ poultry 
plant, must be willing to work or look 
after his poultry three hundred and sixty- 
five days out of every year, and must not 
get discouraged at misfortunes, no mat- 
ter how great, as these are just as sure to 
come as fate. In the second place, he 
must have money to carry him through the 
first few years, until he gets a reputation, 
as this cannot be accomplished in a week, 
a month, nora year, but it takes several 
years of hard work, good advertising and 
successfulgexhibiting your stock to geta 
reputation. 

He must not expect too much from the 
start. Inthe third place, he must have 
had some experience before he can suc- 
cessfully carry on the poultry business. 
I would advise no one to rush head over 
heels into this business, unless, as I said 
before, he has the necessary capital. 
The first year I started into the poultry 
business with a view to profits, I sold 
only about $110 worth of stock ; the sec- 
ond year $213, and this year I expect it 
to go about $400, This goes to show 
that a living cannot be made from poul- 


|try the first two years anyway, but the 


third year, by owning your own plant, 
and raising enough feed yourself, a man 
can pull through by practicing economy. 

Were I to start into the poultry busi- 
ness anew, | should first have it as a side 


[line with my other occupation, not ex- 


pecting to make a cent of profit out of it 
at first. I would get the very best stock 


: | I could afford, would gradually build my 
then, and not until then, can the remedy | 


improvements, and get such other neces- 
sary adjuncts as I may need, such as a 
bone cutter, an incubator, a brooder, etc. 
I would begin to advertise immediately, so 
as to get my name before the people, at 
the same time as I was getting my ex- 
perience. As soon as I raised some 
stock, I would exhibit it at as many shows 
as practicable, especiaily, if I were half 
way successful, as nothing gives a man 
reputation faster than a show record, pro- 
vided, however, that he advertised that 
fact as much as possible afterwards. 
Were I not so fortunate as to win, I 
should go at it with a stronger determi- 
nation to come out on top the next sea- 
son. 

By starting as I here said, I would be 
getting experience, reputation, and a 
trade worked up at the same time. 

As soon as my income from poultry 
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amounted to as much as I thought I 
could live on, I should go into the busi- 
ness exclusively. I believe if every who 
contemplates going into this business 
were to start as I suggest, there would be 
less failures in this line. Too many get 
it into their heads that all you have to do 
is to fence up a yard, regardless of size, 
buy up several hundred hens not even 
being careful as to whether they were 
young or old ones, put them into the pen, 
throw in a lot of corn twice a day, gointo 
the coops in the evening and gather up a 
basket full of eggs. Of course, they 
expect an egg from every hen, never 
think that coops should be cleaned once 
in a while, nor that fresh water should be 
supplied often, nor that fowls need a va- 
riety of food and that they need more 
room. 

After they are init a while, they find 
it not to be child’s play, but hard work 
and careful watching and get discouraged 
and quit. 

l hope this article will not discourage 
any would-be-beginner to starting to 
raise. poultry, as it is the nicest business 
on earth after once mastered; but I should 
rather see a few less start in and succeed, 
than to see a great many start and fail 
and then run down the business, and 
thereby frighten others from going into 
it. 


1,293,818,186 Dozens of Eggs. 


The agricultural division of the census 
bureau has completed its tabulation of 
poultry and eggs on farms and ranges by 
states and territories. Of the 5,739,657 
farms in the United States, 5,096,252 re- 
ported poultry. The total number of 
fowls three months old and over re- 
ported were as follows: Chickens, includ- 
ing guinea fowls, 233,598,085; turkeys, 
6,399,367; geese, 5,686, 863; ducks, 4,807,- 
358. The numbers of nearly all these 
classes of poultry are smaller as reported 
in 1900 than in 1890, owing to the fact 
that in 1890 they reported all fowls of 
whatever age, while in 1900 only those 
three months old and over were reported. 
The eggs produced in 1899 as_ reported, 
were 1,293,819,186 dozens. This is ma- 
terially larger than ten years before, 
when the eggs reported numbered 819,- 
722,916 dozens. An increase in the num- 
ber of eggs produced rather than an 
increase in the number of different kinds 
of fowls marks the progress of this 
branch of the industry. For the first 
time the census reports the value of poul- 
try on hand June 1, 1900, and the value 
of the poultry raised in the preceding 
year, as well as the value of the eggs 
produced. The value of poultry on 
hand June I, 1900, was $85,794,996, the 
value of poultry raised in 1899 was $136,- 
891,877 and the value of eggs produced 
in 1899 was 144,287,158. The total 
income derived by the farmers from their 
poultry industry in 1899, representing the 
total value of the eggs produced as well 
as the poultry raised, was $281,178,035. 
This total makes the poultry industry one 
of the largest connected with agricul- 
ture. The foregoing figures do not in- 
clude any statistics on poultry and eggs 
raised outside of the farms and ranges. 
Iowa leads the States in the union in the 
number of chickens, including guinea 
fowls, having 18,907,673; Illinois is second 
With 16,600,728. Texas leadsin the num- 
ber of turkeys, with 648,671 ; Missouri is 
second, with 466,665. Kentucky leads in 
the number of geese, having 541,576; 
Missouri is second, with 428,307. lowa 
raises the largest number of ducks, re- 
porting 487,752 ; Illinois is;second, with 


382,857. Iowa reports the largest value 
of poultry on hand June ist, 1900, $6,535,- 
464; Illinois is second, with $6,415,033. 
Illinois reports the largest value of poul- 
try raised in 1899, $11,307,599 ; lowa is 
second, with §9,491,819.— Baltimore Sun. 


Unprofitable Poultry. 


The degeneracy to be considered, 
writes James Shackleton, of New Jersey, 
in the New York Tribune Farmer, has 
reference mainly to decrease of egg pro- 
duction, but as maximum egg production 
and really valuable aspects of fertility de- 
pend altogether on perfect health diseases 
must be mentioned. 

Causes of degeneracy will not be stated 
necessarily in order of importance or in 
order of most frequent occurrence. 

Probably defects in feeding cause the 
majority of defects in product and in 
health. When rations for a long period 
are deficient in protein and have great 
excess of other nutrients the egg pro- 
duction must necessarily be low, for more 
than half the weight of nutriments in any 
egg consist of proteids, and the bird re- 
quires protein for body maintenance and 
repair. Nutrients that do not contain 
nitrogen cannot fulfill the office of pro- 
tein, though protein can, if necessary, re- 
place other nutrients in providing heat 
and motive energy. 

Overieeding coupled with grave defects 
in balancing nutrients, tends to create 
chronic indigestion, and by putting great 
excess of work on some one digestive 
organ, while other organs have too little 
work, creates abnormalities in the over- 
worked organs. Whenever great abnor- 
mality becomes a fixed condition in any 
internal organ positive disease is sure to 
ultimately be present in that organ. This 
is the prime cause of liver and gall 
diseases in fowls, which are more preva- 
lent than is commonly understood, but 
if a parent has any such disease her eggs 
are likely to be so tainted that they will 
not hatch, or chicks cannot thrive or will 
have a great tendency to be thus diseased. 

When soft food is much too large a 
part of all rations, so that gizzard action 
is largely unnecessary to digestion, the 
gizzard loses its muscular strength, ulti- 
mately becomes ineffective in at least_a 
partial degree, and other organs are 
forced to do extra work in digestion. 
Under these circumstances food is not 
thoroughly digested, consequently feed- 
ing is not economical. The gizzard may 
become diseased and other overworked 
organs may become diseased. 

When the rations are largely or exclu- 
sively of foods that need grinding in the 
gizzard and an adequate supply of hard 
grit is not accessible to the fowls, either 
as served or obtainable from the ground 
where fowls run, digestion cannot pro- 
ceed normally nor be thorough, and all 
defects previously refered to may result 
from lack of sufficient proper grit. 

When the foods do not contain suffi- 
cient amount of suitabie minerals and 
the deficit is not amply covered by ser- 
vice of suitable mineral matter in soluble 
form the eggshells are flimsy, or worse, 
sufficient mineral matter is not in the 
contents of eggs, the mineral needs of 
the adult’s body are not fulfilled and 
chicks do not have the proper bone 
structure. 

The term roup is commonly used to 
designate so many different diseases that 
it has ceased to convey any proper mean- 
ing. Cold, wheeziness, sore head or 
canker, true diphtheria, tuberculosis, 
have all, to my knowledge, been called 
roup. Tendency to contract any of these 


diseases may be inherited by chicks, but 
reference herein will be restricted to their 
causes as affecting fowls having no pre- 
disposition to contract them. 

When the roosting place of any fowls 
is drafty colds of various type are sure to 
develop. It is far more healthy for fowls 
to roost all winter in a house with win- 
dows and door wide open always than in 
a closed house that is drafty. Even 
where a high egg product in winter is ex- 
pected we think it is better to keep the 
fowls in a tight house that may sometimes 
have an atmosphere at or a little below 
zero than in one that is overwarm. Form 
ought not to be kept too warm at night, 
when in the daytime they must be ex- 
posed. The essential condition for high 
product in winter, so far as condition of 
roosting go, is evidently that the air of 
the roosting room should be diffused 
quietly during the night, without air cur- 
rents. 

Dampness of house, from leaking in of 
rain, moist emanations from the floor or 
any other cause, is very objectionable. 
Under such conditions cleanliness can 
never be thorough, and the combination 
of dirt and damp results in sore head or 
canker, which will develop into membra- 
nous diptheria if the affected birds live 
long enough. At all stages these diseases 
are exceedingly infectious or else contagi- 
ous, probably the latter. Ground where 
the fowls run that, from character of sea- 
son or character of soil, remains moist on 
surface for a long time may cause the 
same diseases. 

Close houses, lacking adequate ventila- 
tion, full of oder of decomposing excre- 
ment may cause tuberculosis. Tuber- 
culosis is far more prevalent among fowls 
than is generally supposed. It is not de- 
sirable to provide ventilators in poultry 
houses, at least of ordinary kinds, as such 
act most of the time as draft producers. 
A better procedure is to keep windows 
and doors fully open at all times in sum- 
mer, open all day in the winter, with free 
entrance to sunlight every day of the 
year. 

Insufficient exercise is the cause of 
many troubles. Fowls become too fat, 
digestion is impaired from inaction con. 
sequently food is wasted. The average 
fowl of large breeds will move no more 
than is necessary to obtain plenty of food 
for body maintenance, especially if food 
be plentiful and too carbonaceous. Fat 
fowls lays few eggs, and of those few 
most are not of that fertility which will 
permit thrift in the chick. All fowls 
should be compelled to live largely on 
forage when such is accessible to them. 
The extent to which forage will go in 
body maintenance and production is 
much beyond what is commonly under- 
stood. There are many places where 
fowls can obtain all they need for main- 
tenance and a high product from forage 
in spring and summer, and can obtain all 
that is necessary for bodily maintenance 
only in winter, when snow does not cover 
all vegetation. Fowls will not make the 
most of foraging opportunies if they know 
that ample food will be served to them 
without any trouble on their part. Their 
intelligence does not appear to be of a 
high order, but it goes as far as that. 

Lice and other vermin on bodies of 
fowls or in their houses are very detri- 
mental to health and product. 

Greater regard for cleanliness is de- 
manded in warm and damp weather than 
at any other time, but cleanliness ought 
never to be neglected at any season. 
And fowls should be provided with dust 
baths when they cannot dust themselves 
in soil. 
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Scientific Poultry Breeding. 


Dame Nature presents a vast and in- 
teresting field for thought and investiga- 
tion. Although possessed of stubborn 
moods, curious and intricate ways, ways 
that will never be completely fathomed 
by human mind; yet in man’s efforts in 
coaxing her to depart from her usual 
course, she yields to his idea to a certain 
degree of what constitutes beauty. 

Whether our work is connected with 
animal, bird, insect, or plant life, it is 
alike interesting. To me the study of 
bird life, in effort to produce the best 
possible in matter of standard points, has 
been for years a constant source of pleas- 
ure. 


Every person who breeds fancy fowls, 
whether it be for pleasure or for profit, 
wants to produce the best possible. To 
meet this desire necessitates some system 
of mating. The prime object in breeding 
all classes of fowls is improvement, so as 
to bring out and develop the finer quali- 
ties. A wonderful stride forward has 
been made in all lines of blooded and 
fancy stock. Any one, to realise what 
has been done along these lines of im- 
provement, has only to let his mind revert 
to twenty-five vears ago, and bring up a 
specimen of the horses, cattle, hogs, and 
chickens that were raised then and place 
alongside those of today. It has all been 
wrought by intelligent breeding. It was 
systematic breeding and nothing more 
that produced the celebrated long-horn 
cattle, coach horses, and Leicester sheep. 
It was by system of breeding that the 
Collins Bros. developed the world- 
renowned short-horn cattle. The work 
of intelligent breeding has progressed 
and today we stand on the threshold of 
perfection in all classes of live stock breed- 
ing. The thoroughbred fowl is a work of 
art and not a natural production. Egg 
production, fertility of the egg, and the 
producing hen are, at the present time, 
unnatural conditions, and all demonstrate 
the miraculous work of man when 
wrought by intelligent hands. To be pro- 
gressive in this line of work, that is, to 
produce each and every year youngsters 
that are in advance of the parent stock as 
compared to one’s idea, should so mould 
the breeding power of the flock as to 
have the result of each mating, not to be 
a matter of conjecture, but rather one in 
which results are better and easily fore- 
told. 

The first point to consider is good 
stock. Good stock in the beginning 
means a substantial foundation. It is 
hard work enough, and takes all our skill 
and knowledge of the breed, to turn out 
winners when we have the best of blood 
obtainable, but with inferior stock it is 
well-nigh impossible. Man doesn’t live 
long enough to complete such a task 
Good blood may have disapointments 
but without it expect nothing else. The 
law of reversion enters extensively into 
the principles of breeding and in conse- 
quence it is very essential for a fancier, 
to be successful, to be in knowledge of 
all characteristics and blood lineage of 
each specimen used in his breeding yard, 
There are many qualities to breed for, 
among them is one very essential ele- 
ment—size. To attain any of these ele- 
ments necessitates a system as well as a 
thorough knowlege of the material with 
which one has to work. It matters not 
what particular quality or trait the fancier 
desires to formulate in his fowls, whether 
size, vigor, prolificacy of eggs, beauty of 
color, or demanded standard shape and 
color—all are effected only by proper 
mating, with a view of attaining that ob- 
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ject. Itis ascience and mastered alone 
by patience, practical though, practice 
and study. The fancier who journeys 
this way, finds in it an unflinching fasci- 
nation, full of problems to reveal, and 
from it spring the golden fruits of grati- 
tude. 

Caution, care, and prudence are neces- 
sities in every successful life, and in no 
business proposition are they needed 
more strongly than in the breeding of fan- 
cy poultry, An advancement or progres- 
sion can never be attained by any haphaz- 
ard method of mating. Line-breeding, 
strain-breeding, or inbreeding, call it what 
you may, is the only breeding that will 
intensify the power of the parent to stamp 


|its own likeness on its progeny, and to 


strongly hold in check the tendency to 
throw back. The fancier who breeds in 
line is the successful one. His fowls are 
endowed with that strength of breeding 
power, sufficient to transmit the like of 
their kind to that of their offspring. He 
gains a uniformity and establishes a char- 
acteristic that he could hardly hope to 
fasten in his flock by any other method 
of breeding than breeding in line. Line- 
breeding, if handled by proper methods 
—keeping a stock book or a pedigree 
book, so that you can find out the relative 
quality and quantity of the blood and be 
guided in your selection of inmates for 
your breeding pen, size which the enemies 
of inbreeding decry and claim will surely 
diminish, can be increased and improved 
equally as well as any other points or 
features and it may be many years before 
fresh blood is needed. In many cases 
the cry is for ‘‘ fresh blood.’’ It is held 
that each year a male bird must be ob- 
taiued from some new source for the 
sake of new blood, which is to maintain 
or increase the vigor of the flock. By 
this means new and unknown and un- 
studied factors enter annually into the 
flock until the fowls become so hetero- 
genous in their characteristics as to defy 
definition. They have the coveted 
‘““vigor,’’ that’s all. The introduction of 
new blood is an outcross and unless the 
new blood ‘‘nicks’’ with that of your 
own, you lose just one-half of the blood 
of your flock, all with a single stroke. If 
the foreign blood doesn’t blend the fruit 
of your past labor is blurred, the control 
of vour flock destroyed, and all fixed 
characteristics injured. It is all very well 
for the independent breeder to introduce 
birds of strange blood into his yards, but 
he does it for a specific purpose, he uses 
every precaution to avoid making mis- 
takes in his choice of this new blood. If 
success follows and he obtains the desired 
result, the new blood becomes as tho- 
roughly and truly his as that which was 
improved and materially benefited by its 
introduction. It is the annual introduc- 
tion of fresh and new blood into the flock 
that has formed a barrier to success and 
driven more persons out of the fancy than 
any other one thing. Success in bringing 
their flock up to points of merit and keep- 
ing pace with the progress of others that 
used the proper method of mating was 
utterly impossible. 

Line-breeding is what fanciers of the 
trne type call the ‘‘method of compensa- 
tion’’ and the only way of breeding fan- 
cy poultry and bringing them up toa 
high standard of excellence in all points. 
So in formulating your flock to produce 
a strain, start with the best individuals to 
be found as the basis. Choose specimens 
for breeding as near as possible those ap- 
proaching perfection. Perfection — of 
course doesn’t exist, so get the best ob- 
tainable. I consider the first attempt to- 
ward the adoption of line-breeding to 


begin with a single pair. This pair repre- 
sents nothing to the breeder save the 
foundation upon which he may, by care 
and perseverance, found a structure upon 
which to build a strain. The progeny 
from this foundational pair may, however, 
show no improvements over the parent 
birds and the chances are, that unless the 
blood positively ‘‘nicks,’’ will show up 
much their inferior. The blood of each 
has been equally divided. But be that as 
it may, select for your next year’s breed- 
ing the best cockerel from your flock of 
youngsters and mate him to the hen—his 
mother. The blood of the cockerel will 
be weakened by one-half and the hen’s 
power increased; she will predomnate 
over his weak points, which as stated, is 
perchance less predominant than his sire. 
The result of this mating you can expect 
something nearer perfection. Their pro- 
geny contain three-fourths the blood of 
the original or first female of first pair. 

For the second pen of the second year’s 
breeding, select pullets like their dam, as 
near perfection as you can find among 
them, with uniformity prevailing, both 
shape and color, and mate with them 
the cock bird—their sire. The result in 
this case would be in nature similar to 
the other mating—the progeny will con- 
tain three-fourths the blood of the cock 
bird, all possessed of a marked improve- 
ment by reason of his power being pre- 
dominant over that of the pullets and 
power to produce the like of his kind. 

The third year one is in grand shape to 
mate up several pens and all of relative 
blood, and by the keeping ofa record book 
can avoid breeding together brothers and 
sisters and thus prevent ‘‘too close in- 
breeding.’’ Thechief and necessary point 
after having bred this far is to simply pay 
due and unceasing care in keeping the 
breeding stock ‘‘upto the mark”’ by us- 
ing only those showing particular desired 
features and letting defect in the one side 
of each mating be counter-balanced by 
points of merit of perfection on the other 
side. Each season’s matings will develop 
fresh beauties, and consequently less de- 
fects, until little by little some of the 
stock will finally gain the ultimatum of 
the fancier’s hopes and aspirations by 
achieving the the honor ofthe blue ribbon 
in our leading exhibitions. 

By the use of line-breeding and use of 
record book, after second year’s breed- 
ing, with beginning of one pair for found- 
ation, one can breed back and forth, 
vastly increasing points of merit and 
breeding out defects. The points we de- 
sire are vastly increasing ; so much so 
that very likely fully one-half of the pro- 
duct will be as good as the foundational 
pair. The transmitting power is increas- 
ing every year and in due time one has a 
flock that are completely his own, as he 
has gained desired points and can hold 
them. He has a flock that can be de- 
pended on with almost absolute certainty 
to produce the kind of his liking. 
Fowls from such breeding are of untold 
value as breeders because of their power 
in breeding influence. One can by the 
adoption of breeding in line perfect one 
feature and then another and so on along 
the line of perfection until perfect beauty 
and perfection are effected in both form 
and feather. Such is not the work ofa day 
or a series of days; it is really the work 
of time and care. This strain-breeding 
might be followed for years and yet a 
pen of the fowls could be quite valueless 
as breeders, providing, however, they 
had not been mated upon scientific prin- 
ciples. Breed for quality and not quanti- 
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Business Fowls. 


It is the business fowl that we are all 
after. The one that will make the most 
profit for us is the one we want. It is 
not always the largest, plumpest or most 
attractive bird that will do this. We 
have all known large, fine-looking physi- 
cal specimens of men who are of no 
practical value in the world. They have 
fine physique and that is all there is to it, 
and next to such an individual may stand 
a poor, skinny one who is up and doing 
and is worth a whole carload of the other 
for business and industry. The fancier 
looks ata fowl and he wants it for a 
“winner at the show’’ and in order to do 
so has it trueto feather. It is not sur- 
prising that such a bird is often a failure 
as a layer, and if she is a failure here she 
is perhaps a failure for the average 
breeder. It is important that a good sys- 
tem of culling be pursued aud all the 
non-layers and loafers removed. There 
should be no doubtful characters and 
only those which are most prolific as 
money producers should be kept. Where 
it is possible these should be pure bred, 
but pure breeding does not depend alone 
on color and markings any more than it 
does in the cattle business. The color 
craze for red, which once prevailed in 
Shorthorn circles, did much injury, pre- 
venting the use of a roan that would have 
brought good calves, and encouraging 
the use of many ared that had_ nothing 
but color to recommend him. The same 
mav be said of milk cows. One with a 
pail record is better than one with color 
markings. 

It will not pay to depend too much on 
breed or the opinions of others for suc- 
cess in the poultry business. Read good 
sound poultry literature, watch your flock, 
know the business hens and get rid of all 
drones and loafers. Poultry growing is a 
legitimate business, but it needs to be 
studied, built up and taken care of as 
any live merchant or stock breeder would 
do in his line of business. Luck at one 
time reigned in the poultry business, but 
the accumulation of lice in the summer 
time and cholera in the winter has driven 
it far from reach, and it means hard work, 
close attention to business, and, if the 
business is carried on as it should be, 
there is no use of the business hen retir- 
ing from the business.—Zx. 


Clubs and Judges. 


For generations past it has been a cus- 
tom to give prizes in one form or another 
to arouse the latent powers of genius in 
man, to the end that that might be pro- 
duced which would excel what already is. 

The poultry fancier is no exception to 
this custom, as is seen in the growing 
cumber of exhibitions each year where 
breeder may meet breeder in friendly 
strife for honors. Yo win the coveted 
first prize, or one of the specials, is cer- 
tainly an agreeable climax to a season’s 
labor. It serves as an incentive to try 
and do even better next time, while those 
less fortunate work to win the pennant of 
a future contest. 

The secret of success is not given to 
any one person, hence there is no mo- 
nopoly of the production of high-class 
stock. ‘The field is an open one to those 
who will study the art and work out the 
problem. 

To the poultry show or exhibit is 
largely due the birth of the specialty club. 
The two work hand in hand for the im- 
provement of poultry. In the past the 
plubs have served as pulleys by which 


the breeder has been drawn into the 
show room. The pulleys are fast assum- 
ing the proportions of cog-wheels by 
which the larger exhibits at least are 
made to move smoothly and carry heavy 
loads of responsibility with greater ease 
and satisfaction to all concerned. 

It is possible that in time not far dis- 
tant the specialty clubs will be responsible 
for all awards outside of regular cash 
prizes at our leading shows, as well as 
have the selection of judges to pass on 
the merits of specimens competing for 
prizes. There certainly is room for im- 
provement, especially along the line of 
selection of judges. The breeder pays 
the price to enter his birds at a show for 
competition, expecting his birds will be 
judged bya man fully qualified to pass 
on each specimen according to the Stan- 
dard of Excellence. That he is often dis- 
appointed is a lamentable reality. 

This is in part due to the fact that we 
have a lot of ‘“twould-be’s,’’ many of 
whom are not even qualified to pass on 
fowls bred in their own yards. The poul- 
try business of the twentieth century holds 
too important a place in the world’s in- 
dustries to be thus handicapped. This 
isan age of education. We have our 
schools for nearly every profession, why 
not one for the poultry judge. Such a 
school is the crying need of our best 
interests at the present time, and if the 
specialty clubs and poultry associations 
will get together, ways and means can 
be found to secure relief. 

Give the man who is qualified to judge 
fowls by the Standard a diploma through 
a school for judges. By such a method 
only can we hope to secure uniformity in 
placing awards and do away with incom- 
petent judges, placing the responsibility 
where it rightly belongs.— Commercial 
Poultry. 


Be Humane to Your Fowls. 


A poultryman never loses anything by 
being humane to his fowls, but he does 
lose much by cruel treatment and neg- 
lect. There is every reason why fowls 
should be well cared for and no good rea- 
son why they should not. From a stand- 
point of dollars and cents it is much 
more profitable. You cannot cheat na- 
ture. If you violate her laws the penalty 
must be paid, and generally with good 
big interest, 

During the hot summer months the 
work in the poultry yard becomes bur- 
densome, except to a true fancier, and 
that is just the time when extra care is 
needed. Where the fowls are closely 
yarded one of the most important items 
is to see that they are not overcrowed. 
The financial loss from overcrowding is 
great. Bad habits of all kinds, including 
feather pulling and egg eating, are con- 
tracted. Disease and death are sure re- 
sults. Jf you have more fowls than you 
have room for sell the surplus, kill and 
eat them or give them away. 

Protect your fowls from the hot, burn- 
ing sun. Feed them regularly on good 
food and in clean places, free from filth 
of various kinds. Give them plenty of 
cool, fresh water to drink. These are 
some of the things that are absolutely 
necessary to prevent financial loss and to 
retain any good qualities the birds may 
possess, which will make them future 
good layers, breeders or exhibition birds. 
Many poultrymen are discouraged, dis- 
gusted and put out of the business each 
season by neglect of these duties, and 
they lay the blame upon everything ex- 
cept themselves, where it rightly belongs. 


The breeder who allows his enthusiasm 
to go down as the murcury in the ther- 
mometer goes up is not the one who will 
win the prizes in the show room next 
winter and sell his stock and eggs at big 
prices. Failure to properly consider the 
above mentioned essentials is also down- 
right cruelty and inhuman neglect, and 
in connection with them we might also 
refer to the poor, vermin-infested hen 
that is incubating a sitting of eggs with 
the lice so thick upon her that she can- 
not sit still upon the nest. We have vis- 
ited breeders’ yards and seen birds stand- 
ing upon the nest panting and breathless 
from the heat and so weakened and ex- 
hausted from the ravages of lice that 
they actually died on the nest. One case 
of cruelty that we will never forget was 
one in which just such a bird figured. 
She was a large overweight bird and so 
infested with lice as to make her wild 
with pain and unable to sit or stand still. 
Her owner had set her upon a sitting of 
high-priced eggs of a new variety and 
had set his hopes high for a good hatch. 
The poor bird, not being able to properly 
incubate the eggs, had finished her labor 
with four chicks as the result. While 
suffering a thousand torments and 
tramping around the nest, she had tram- 
pled upon and killed three of the chicks. 
The human brute who owned her had no 
sooner discovered the facts than, in his 
rage, he grabbed the bird from the nest 
and with all his strength hurled her to 
the ground. She writhed afew moments 
and then, bleeding and crushed, lay quiet 
and soon breathed her last. Perhaps I 
imagined it, but to me there seemed to be 
an indescribable, pitiful, reproachful look 
in the eyes of that dying bird which told 
as plain as words could possibly tell that 
she loved her chicks a thousand times 
more than did or could the man who took 
her life, and that she would have given 
her life in protecting them. She was 
only ahen, you say! Well, may be that’s 
all, but the God who sees the fall of the 
sparrow will see the hen also, and we 
thanked Him from the bottom of our 
hearts that He gave us one which would 
not permit us to wantonly, cowardly and 
inhumanly destroy a dumb creature with 
the motherly instinct of that hen. Peo- 
ple who are capable of doing such things 
can never prosper.—American Poultry 
Journal, 


There is Always Room for a Success. 


“Have been contemplating taking up 
the chicken business. Is there any room 
for a worker, or is the line filled up? 
That question is superfluous, I suppose, 
because all business men say ‘there is 
always room for the right man.’ So 
writes a correspondent from Philadelphia. 
or any other. He must have aptitude 

A man must be more than a mere work- 
er to be a success in the chicken business. 
for the work that results may be in pro- 
portion to his efforts, and if he 8s n dusi- 
ness on his own account he must have 
enough business ability to enable him to 
profitably dispose of the results of his 
labor. A man who has these qualities 
and who postpones embarking in the 
business on his own account until their 
existence is apparent to others, will find 
the opportunities he needs in this busi- 
ness.—farm Poultry. 


The breed which you like the best is 
the one which you will be most success- 
ful with, for the reason that you will be 
more interested in the work and will 
give it closer attention. 
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Write your name in full, giving post office address 
plainly, so there will be no mistake. 


Make all remittances payable to GEO. P. COFFIN, 
Freeport, Maine. 


The columns of this paper are open to communica- 
tions concernIng anything in which our readers may be 
interested. Contributions and questions on Poultry 
topics are solicited, and our readers are invited 
to use the paper as a medium for the exchange of 
ideas of mutual interest. 
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Nature’s Ways. 


It is quite a common notion when poul- 
try breeders make any change in estab- 
lished customs or any innoveations in 
the work of poultry keeping, that they 
must be careful and not ‘‘ oppose nature.”’ 
One man says we should not feed mashes 
or soft food because the wild fowl had 
none. Another says we should not 
‘“break up”’ the sitters or attempt to 
overcome the instinct of broodiness be- 
cause Nature’s hens had the privilege of 
sitting as long as they pleased. 

Theories like these may be all right so 
far as they go but the domestic fowl of 
today is as unlike the wild jungle fowl in 
its nature and characteristics as it is in its 
appearance. Man’s handiwork is plainly 
seen in the marvellous changes shown by 
a study of this evolution, and his ability 


to make the modifications and alterations | 


that have resulted in classifying the vari- 
ous breeds and setting the peculiar mark- 
ings for each variety proves that nature’s 
laws are not inflexible, but can be amend- 
ed and improved by man’s art. 

The domestication of poultry is then, 
responsible for the increased egg yield, 
and since an increased product requires 
an increased amount of material, so the 
poultry of to-day need more of egg-form- 
ing material than did their early ancestors. 
Again, the wild fowl has the privelege of 


selecting its own food, and is found only | 


in those countries where its natural food 
is abundant, as in the jungles of India, 
where the seeds, plants and insects un- 
doubtedly form a perfectly balanced 
ration. The domestic fowl is governed 


in its resources by entirely different con- 
ditions, and, especially when it is de- 
pendent upon the food placed within 
reach. 

The fowl when at liberty can subsist 
during our summer months upon the 
seeds, grass and insects, together with 
the grit, shells etc., for which there is an 
instinctive craving. 

Nature’s ways were never to produce 
eggs for other purposes than reproduct- 
ion, and in obedience to this law, the 
eggs were laid only at the season when 
the young could forage with the mother, 
and ljve upon the food thus found. 

Nature’s laws did not require fertile 
eggs in December. It was the artificial 
longing of the aristocratic epicure that 
brought the early broiler into popular de- 
mand. It was because Nature’s hens did 
not lay until April and May that made 
the price of November and December 
eggs sohigh and induced man to improve 
the fowls and their conditions so as to 
produce eggs at this unseasonable time. 

A study of the requirements of the 
fowls under these unnatural conditions 
evolved many theories which are to-day 
open for discussion and may in time be 
settled by the results of experiments and 
the experience of practical men, but can- 
not at this time be answered by the oft- 
quoted advice of looking to nature. 

We can feed our fowls upon whole 
grains for that isnature’s way. Let them 
roost in the tree tops, for that too, is 
natural. Let them roam at will and lay 
wherever they please, and when there 
are eggs enough, nature or the broody 
instinct will lead the hen to hatch and 
rear her chicks without the care and trou- 
ble that is usually given under the ex- 
tremely ‘‘unnatural’’ methods that most 
poultrymen practice, and we may add 
that nature will also provide some four- 
footed animal to do the rest, so there will 
be none of the trouble of marketing, etc. 

We may bea bit severe in this reason- 
ing, and it may be inconsistent with the 
subject but is nevertheless applicable to 
those who combat with every theory that 
goes contrary to nature. 

We can approximate nature’s ways in 
many instances, but if we undertake to 
copy nature exactly we must include 
every single condition and be satisfied 
with the natural product. 


American Langshan Club. 


To Breeders of Langshans: 

We again solicit the aid of members, 
and breeders of the Langshan, to assist 
us in making our annual catalogue a 
grand book of information. We aim to 
make the breed one of the most popular 
ones which every lover of them knows 
full well they deserve, and this club a 
most prosperous one. To gain these two 
points, we need your assistance, which 
we hope you will cheerfully give us in 
return. We hope to be able to more 
than repay you by the increasing demand. 


Several of our members have acknowl- 
edged their increasing sales, which in 
several instances have been traced to our 
club catalogue. Such reports are very 
encouraging and warrant the continuance 
of an annual catalogue. We hope to 
receive an article from as many members 
as possible, stating the good qualities of 
the breed, which will be printed in the 
catalogue. Weshall not lose sight of 
the neatness of our catalogue, which, 
together with the valuable information 
furnished by members for this book, will 
make it such that it will be preserved for 
some time, and in this way makeita 
lasting advertisement. Wealso hope to 
see many articles about them in the poul- 
try journals. You will find them very 
courteous in this respect, and always 
ready and willing to use space in their 
paper to place any breed before the pub- 
lic. By so doing you will increase their 
popularity, which will give you your share 
of the business and enable every one to 
patronize the poultry journals more ex- 
tensively in the way of increasing adver- 
ising space, and continuous advertising 
by this method will bea mutual benefit, 
and also give breeders a chance to repay 
the journals for their courteous treatment 
—which they certainly deserve. 


Our admission fee is $1.00. Blanks for 
same will be furnished on application. 
Join this club and have your name placed 
before the Langshan breeders at a nom- 
inal cost. Our mailing list, which has 
taken us several years to complete, con- 
tains every Langshan breeder we have 
been able to locate through journals, 
show reports and private lists. Our book 
will be sent to all. 

A. H. AscuHe, Secretary. 
Princeton, Ill. 


Late Chickens. 


On account of backward weather and 
the lack of broody hens early in the sea- 
son, we are getting out a lot of lat- 
chicks and know by past experience that 
we can grow them into valuable stock. 
If I could have but one month out of the 
twelve in which to hatch chickens it 
would be the month of May, but it fre- 
quently happens that we have to run 
over into June in order to get our number 
and June hatched chicks, if kept separate 
from the older ones and properly looked 
after, can be grown into just as valuable 
birds at the end of the year as the early 
ones. 

The great mistake is in letting the big 
and little chickens all run together and 
another mistake is in not having a house 
warm enough so that late chickens can 
be kept growing after severe cold weather 
comes in the fall. 

If people will learn to feed and care for 
their chickens so they will grow thrifty 
right atong until maturity it doesn’t mat- 
ter so much when they are hatched. 


Some of the best specimens I ever 
grew were late hatched chickens, but 
they were not robbed and bossed about 
by older ones. They were kept growing 
and thrifty from the start, the lice sub- 
dued and all possible care taken for their 
comfort. I would not hesitate to hatch 
chickens in June or eye if I failed 
to get enough hatched early in the 
scason—American Poultry Advocate. 
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SCRATCHING MATERIAL. 


In regard to leaves I think it probable 
that there may be a difference in the last- 
ing qualities of leaves Here we have 
maple leaves mostly. An abundance of 
them in their season. It wiil take me 
the best part of a day to fill my pens with 
them. I put in enough so that the hens 
can bury themselves and in a few days 
there will not be enough left to covera 
handful of corn. 

They have to be raked up and dis- 
posed of, however, and I find the yards 
the best place to put them and they last 
longer than in the pens. 

Very coarse, heavy hay, like marsh 
hay, is good for litter. Good straw I like 
the best but it is hard to get here. 

The Canadian article I have found very 
brittle, dusty and of poor quality gener- 
ally. It is expensive. In the spring sea- 
weed that has been used for banking 
makes good scratching material and 1s 
very durable. 


CULLING. 


The best market fowl is of course the 
one that has a tendency to convert her 
food into flesh—not fat or eggs. 

The best layers are the ones that lay 
the greatest number of good eggs without 
too much drain upon their own bodies 
and vitality. 

There appear to be many grades be- 
tween these two as well as many hens 
that will neither lay well or put on flesh 
although generously fed. A very com- 
mon type is the hen that will fat up inside 
on almost any ration. We can’t always 
pick her out by her appearance either. 

I have found all kinds in one flock of 
the same breed, same age, kept in the 
same pen and fed the same ration. 

It has been my custom to bury birds 
that the buyer informs me resemble many 
of those that are often selected, by obser- 
vation, for market. 

Any one can detect a bird that is sick 
or dopy. 

There is no way to determine a hen’s 
value as an egg producer from a market 
standpoint unless her laying habit is 
known and is on record in black and 
white. 

Some have a better memory than 
others but there is a limit to anyone’s 
memory. 

It will take more time to get an under- 
standing of the laying qualities of individ- 
ual birds without trap nests than with 
them even if it can be done without them. 

More time is often expended in the 
attempt. Trap nests do not necessarily 
require nearly as much time for their 
attention as many imagine or as some 
devote to them. They require attention 
however and it takes time. 

I sell old hens, not because they are 
two or three years old but because the 
indications are that they have outlived 
their usefulness. I find that the profitable 
laying life of some hens is limited to three 
months. I have had hens four years old 
lay over 170 eggs ina year. One pen of 
old hens averaged 124 eggs each last 
year. 


BREAKING UP BROODIES, 


Some hens will, I believe, lay many 
more eggs if broken up than if allowed 
to incubate. Others will probably lay 
less. The difference depends upon 
whether the tendency toward broodiness 
or egg production is the stronger. Those 
that don’t break up well I aim to send to 
market. 
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My No. 111 laid 183 eggs last year. 
She is now on her twentieth consecutive 
month of laying. She was broken up 
seven times last year and twice this. She 
averaged 15 eggs per month during her 
moult. She is in good condition. 

We cannot test the same hens both 
ways and comparisons between individ- 
uals, unless a very large number were 
tested under the same conditions, would 
not be conclusive. 

Many of my best layers—Plymouth 
Rocks—do not become broody. 

No. 218, a Plymouth Rock of the Barred 
variety, has laid 142 eggs from Feb. 3 to 
date (July 20), and has shown no signs 
of broodiness yet. She has 13 days left 
to complete her 6 months’ record. 

I understand that breaking up broodies 
is an unnatural process in the same sense 
that confining hens in yards and expect- 
ing them to jay over 30 eggs ina year is 
unnatural. Itis unnatural to confine a 
horse or a cow in the stable. Itis unnat- 
ural to break a colt to harness or the 
saddle. It is unnatural to milk a cow. 
We could let a calf do it. All of these 
things are unnatural when compared with 
the wild and (to us) unprofitable processes 
of uncontrolled nature. They all become 
perfectly natural processes when con- 
trolled and maintained for a sufficient 
period. 

I never could see that a hen was enjoy- 
ing herself to any great extent when tied 
down by hereditary instinct to a nestful 
of eggs. She does enjoy herself, how- 
ever, when brooding her young, and I 
believe it does her good 

If broodiness is a natural and a much 
needed recuperating period for laying 
hens, why is it that the most persistent 
broodies are often the poorest layers, and 
the best layers the least inclined to 
broodiness? 


KEEPING DOWN LICE. 


For the red mite I find common kero- 
sene sprayed on and around the roosts, 
in the nests and wherever they are likely 
to breed, very effective. They breed in 
moist manure. I usea tin sprayer that 
gives a fine mist-like spray. 

Lambert’s Death to Lice is good, or, 
rather, bad for body lice. It kills them. 
It is quite a job dusting two hundred or 
more hens. Mine have to get along by 
dusting themselves in the fine sand of the 
scratching shed or in the dust box filled 
with coal ashes. 


SMALL FLOCKS FOR MARKET EGGS. 


I do not see how it will pay to keep 
hens in flocks of eight to fifteen for mar- 
ket eggs. Many market poultrymen 
keep from one hundred to two hundred 
ina flock. That seems to be going to 
the other extreme. 

I like from twenty-five to fifty in a flock. 
I lay no claim to being a market poultry- 
man but my hens pay aprofit in market 
eggs. I mate by placing a desirable male 
in those pens containing birds of known 
laying ability. These are individual 
matings just as much as though the birds 
were penned separately for each egg is 
marked in the breeding season with the 
number of the hen that laid it. 

Sometimes I mate up a pen of extra 
good layers, allowing no poor layers in 
the pen. That gives the others more 
room. 

I have had in the past excellent fertility 
with fifty or more hens and one male. He 
was with the flock the entire winter. The 
weight of evidence however seems to be 
in favor of small matings for good results 
in fertility, strong germs and chicks 
resembling sire or dam. 


It would be impossible for me to keep 
track of individual birds without the num- 
bered leg-band and a memorandum. 

I think it entirely practical however 
where one has but one hen. 


FEED OR BREED. 


I do not understand that it is either 
feed or breed that is responsible for great 
egg production, using the terms as com- 
monly understood. The best results are 
ors by giving a good ration to good 

ens. 

A good layer will lay more profitably 
on a poor ration than a poor layer willon 
a good ration. 

Persistent laying is a habit of the indi- 
vidual without regard to breed but with 
much regard to breeding. The more 
good layers we have ina flock the more 
profitable the flock will be, but it is pos- 
sible to have quite a number of poor 
layers ina profitable flock. The good 
layers lay more than we think that they 
do and the poor layers less. 

Good layers should be fed well because 
they lay well, and not with the idea of 
making them lay. Unless well fed a per- 
sistent layer robs her body in order to 
make eggs and in time breaks down. 
The same ration that she requires might 
ruin a moderate layer in the same flock 
and probably often does. She goes to 
market of course. 

I can see no reason why any desired 
trait cannot be intensified and fixed with 
domestic fowl as well as with other ani- 
mals and with plants, by selection and 
breeding. 


A LITTER OF EGGS. 


I understand a litter of eggs to be the 
nestful of eggs that a hen, reverting to 
the instincts of her wild ancestors, will 
lay for the sole purpose of reproduction. 

A great many hens lay in this fashion 
no doubt. I market such when I find 
them. 

Litters and profitable egg production 
do not go together. 

A hen that cannot produce over Ioo 
eggs in one year under fair conditions is 
not worth her keep. 

The cost of feeding a hen a year de- 
pends upon the amount of food that has 
to be purchased and the appetite and 
digestive ability of the hen. When all 
the food has to be bought $1.50 to $2.00 
per year is probably a fair estimate at 
present prices of food stuffs. 

Hens on a good range in spring, sum- 
mer and fall cost less to feed and of 
course lay a smaller number of eegs as a 
rule. 

Heavy layers are asa rule heavy feed- 
ers. Atleast that has been my observa- 
tion. 

The flock that can be fed for 75 cents 
each per year doubtless produces eggs 
accordingly. 

If this assumption is not correct, my 
error is due to my not having seen reli- 
able figures that prove the contrary. 

F. O. WELLCOME, 
Yarmouth, Maine. 


Langshans. 


The following excellent description of 
Langshans is from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
51, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton : 

Langshans are the smallest and most 
active of the Asiatic class. They are 
practical in more senses than one, and 
their prolific laying and other excellent 
qualities make them profitable for the 
farmer and market poultryman. They 
constitute one of the oldest breeds of 
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poultry and have always been held in 
popular esteem. The shape of the Lang- 
shans is distinct from that of the Brahma 
or Cochin, and should not be confused 
with either of the last named breeds. 
Langshans have white flesh and dark 
legs, while the others are yellow-skinned 
and yellow-legged. The quality of the 
flesh of the Langshans is excellent, being 
fine-grained, tender and nicely flavored. 
As layers they rank among the best, 
averaging from twelve to thirteen dozen 
a year, and as winter layers they are to 
be recommended. The chicks are hardy 
and mature early. Langshans are good 
sitters and mothers, being of gentle dis- 
position; they are easily kept, either in 
confinement or on free range. Being 
excellent foragers, they are ideal fowls 
for the farm, and will gather during the 
year a considerable proportion of their 
food. 

The Langshan is a stylish medium-sized 
bird, nct overgrown nor gawky in appear- 
ance, of active nature, and lively disposi- 
tion. Many confound the Black Lang- 
shan with the Black Cochin. This need 
not be, as the following comparison be- 
tween the two varieties shows: The Black 
Cochin is square in shape, with heavy- 
looking neck and legs, plenty of fluff and 
leg feathering, cushion rising from middle 
of back to tail, tail short, small, and 
almost concealed by cushion; neck, 
breast, cushion and tail all represented 
by convex lines. Langshan head, small 
for size of body, comb medium-sized, 
well up in front, and arch shaped; Cochin 
head, larger than that of the Langshan 
and not so arched over the eye; comb 
smaller, low in front, and almost straight 
on top of serrations. Langshan_ back, 
short and concave; that of the Cochin, 
medium length, slightly convex, and large 
convex cushion. Langshan fluff, mod- 
erate and close; that of the Cochin ex- 
tremely full and loose. Langshan wings, 
somewhat large and inclined downward, 
quite prominent at shoulders; the Cochin 
wings smaller and almost hidden by 
fluffy plumage of cushion and fluff. 
Langshan breast full, deep and carried 
well forward; Cochin breast not so full 
and deep, but broader. Langshan legs, 
medium in length, small bone, long taper- 
ing toes, color of shank, bluish black 
showing pink between scales, which are 
nearly black; Cochin legs, shorter, stouter 
larger bone, toes shorter and stouter, 
color of shanks black or yellowish black. 

There are two varieties of the Lang- 
shan—the Black and the White. The 
Black, in plumage of neck, back, saddle 
and sickles, is a glossy metallic black, 
with a greenish sheen; breast, primaries, 
secondaries, tail, fluff, shank and toe 
feathers, black. 
or dark slate. The White Langshan is 
pure white throughout. 

The Standard weight for cocks for both 
varielies is to pounds; hens 7 pounds; 
cockerels, 8 pounds; and pullets 6 pounds. 


Pigeons for Market 


The undercolor is black | 


The raising of pigeons for market is | 


coming more and more to bea regular 
business with pigeon breeders, and many 


poultrymen are adopting it as a side line | 


and are finding a good profit in the sale | 
of squabs as the young pigeons are 
called. An article on the subject recently 
published in the /oultryman-Star is as 
follows: 

Pigeon keeping years ago, and until | 


light in seeing the little ones grow up and 
mature and in the end he accomplished 
very little except for the pleasure and 
pastime he had in attending to them. 


There have been great changes and ad- 
vances made in every line of business and 
this applies also to pigeons. Where it 
used to be a hobby, now it has become a 
regular business. This fancy for keeping 
pigeons, either for pleasure or profit, has 
grown remarkably and follows closely to 
the poultry industry. 

Poultry fanciers, the country over, are 
stocking up with pigeons as there is a 
great demand going on all the time for 
them. It pays those well who raise them 
and the fancy varieties sell from $1 to $50 
per pair and more according to their va- 
riety and points in the fancy, such as color, 
shape, carriage, etc. 

This fancy must, however, be conduct- 
ed upon entirely different principles from 
that of raising squabs, for the most costly 
feed should be given the fancy varieties 
to put a fine gloss to their plumage and 


get them into the highest state of perfec- | 


tion in other ways, where such feeding 
would eat up all the profit in the squab 
raising business. Pigeons kept for mar- 
ket purposes must have a variety of good 
sound grains but the cheapest grains 
must be fed as expenses must be kept 
down as much as possible in order to 
carry on the business upon a profitable 
basis. Feeds such as wheat, corn, millet, 
buckwheat, etc., is all that is required for 
the squab business as far as feed goes, 
but to produce fine fancy stock Canada 
peas, hemp seed and the like are required 
to produce first class young. Hemp seed 
need not be excluded entirely from the 
squab birds’ bill of fare. An occasional 
cupful will be highly appreciated by them, 
but to feed regularly costs too much. 

The amount of profit in raising market 
squabs depends very largely upon how 
the business isrun. One man may make 
money out of his birds while another prof- 
its nothing. There are several very es- 
sential things conducive to success. 

First :—Good stock birds, that is, good 
healthly large birds to use as breeders ; 
second ;—good sound feed and the prop- 
er method of feeding it; third :—good 
management in every way, including 
plenty of attention. A flock of birds well 
attended will derive more money than 
double the number without the attention. 

There are many who think the squab 
business a snap, lots of money in it with- 
out work, but let me say to anyone em- 
barking into this business that if they 
expect to succeed they will find days 
when the work is very hard and far from 
being snappy. Money is hard earned 
now-a-days and it is all earned in this 
business: too; but one thing certain is 
that one derives more interest on his 
money invested than in most any other 
kind of business. 

The best stock birds to commence with 
is the Homer. They are an intelligent 


| bird and produce a fine, plump, fat squab 
| bringing the very highest prices in mar- 
| ket. 


Their young are always white in 
color after dressed and not dark skinned 
like many common varieties. These 
birds, the Homers, should be about two 
years old to do the best. 

As pigeons are not polygamous like 
chickens, each male bird must have a 
mate. All birds must be mated for there 
is no profit in feeding too many free 
boarders. The Homer comes in various 
colors and markings, but any color will 


recent years used to be a mere hobby, a| answer well for this business, all the 


having a loft or cote in his back yard and | squab dressing alike. 


only having a few pairs. 


Pigeons can be fed 


He would de- | three times a day but twice a day is all that 


is necessary and the birds have sharper 
appetites and keep stronger. Thesquabs 
are just as fat if not fatter than if fed three 
times. 

The proper time to feed is early morn- 
ing soon after daylight and again at 3 
o’clock inthe afternoon. The quantity 
to feed depends altogether on the num- 
ber of squabs the old birds must feed 
besides themselves, but feeding just 
enough so all is eaten up clean is proper. 
It must be considered that when there are 
a larger number of squabs to be fed more 
feed is required. 

This method of feeding must be learned 
and depends altogether on the squabs. 
A pen of birds may take three quarts a 
day when they have no young, where on 
the other hand if they havea lot of young 
it may take six quarts daily. 

The way to manage the feeding is to 
watch the feed boxes. If upon feeding 
there still remains some grains from the 
previous feeding give a little less and in 
that way one can soon learn the required 
amount. I have 26 pens of birds and I 
know at all times the proper amount of 
feed each pen takes. 

When wheat is fed it can be mixed with 
any of the other grains, excepting corn 
which should be fed separately. In mix- 
ing wheat with other grains the proper 
proportion is about two quarts of the 
buckwheat, peas, millet or other grains 
to be mixed, to every bucketful of wheat. 
Never mix anything with corn. Corn 
should always be fed cracked especially 
when the birds are breeding, for whole 
corn cannot be swallowed by the small 
squabs and is easier digested when 
cracked. It should not be too finely 
cracked, of course. 

The pigeons, besides requiring food, 
also require plenty of fresh water. They 
want a good supply not only for drinking 
but for the bathing which they enjoy sev- 
eral days ina week. In summer days 
the water should be changed often, not 
letting it become too warm; in winter, 
water once a day is sufficient. Oyster 
shells (cracked) and gravel must also be 
given, as these two things aid digestion 
and keep the birds in health; without 
them they soon become sickly and die. 

More pigeons die yearly from lack of 
grit to digest their food, than do from 
natural causes. Almost all diseases of 
the pigeon originate from some neglect 
of the owner. 

Pigeons are good breeders, are a good 
paying stock to have, as they require less 
attention than chickens but they must 
have proper attention. 

If one has a thousand pairs of good 
birds on a large farm, his profits on his 
birds will far exceed those of the farm. 
The price of squabs in the large cities 
range from $1.50 to $4.50 and $5.00 per 
dozen (dressed) and when one considers 
that each good pair of breeders have a 
pair of squabs a month there cannot help 
but be a handsome profit. 


Do not be deceived into believing that 
practical qualities and fancy points can- 
not be bred in the same bird. This is a 
favorite cry with some people who can’t 
raise good ones and who want to sell 
their culls. 


Proper exercise in time is worth more 
than all the medicine you can give a fowl 
after it is sick. 


To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream 
Separators. Book ‘Business Dairying” and Cata- 
logue 245 free. W. Chester, Pa. 
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Scientific Poultry Breeding. 
Continued from Page 166. 


not know their sire and dam. Keepa 
record and mark the chicks. Then, if 
for any reason you introduce new blood, 
do it to better your own, and use it care- 
fully. Procure, if possible a bird from a 
line of fowls showing tendency in the 
same direction as your own. Many peo- 
ple are adverse to inbreeding, but let me 
say right here, that it is the only way by 
which one can build up a uniform flock. 
I have made it a study for years and find 
it conducive of great good. In many 
cases I have gotten the grandest results 
from the mating of brother and sister. 
This of course is too closely to be contin- 
ued and avoid disaster and degeneration. 
By the selection of large birds for breed- 
ers 1 know that I strengthen the power 
of my flock in producing larger birds, 
and so it is all along the line of poultry 
culture—egg production, type, charactey- 
istics, size, vigor, shape color and all 
other requirements or desires may be 
gained and become a permanent endow- 
ment or feature of a flock of fowls. This 
brings a flock to the formation ofa strain. 
This brings results by which one may 
produce not few but many high-class 
birds each and every year. Not the re- 
sult of mere money, but of your patience 
and skill, for, as Mr. Wright so well 
pointed out, ‘‘ Merely to win a prize with 
a bought bird is nothing but to create a 
new strain better than all your predeces- 
sors is to be of some real benefit, and to 
beareal poultry fancier.” — Western Pout- 
try News. 


Poultry Breeding for the Fancier. 


This is a fascinating subject for every 
breeder of pure bred poultry. 

There is no branch of animal husban- 
dry that presents as many opportunities 
for improvement and development as 
breeding improved fowls. I use the word, 
improved, rather than thoroughbred by 
the conviction given me by studying the 
history of the different breeds of fowls 
that have been established in this, and 
other countries, during the last fifty years. 

I use the time limit of fifty years not 
because that no living useful breed had 
been established at a prior date, but be- 
cause most of the useful breeds of fowls 
have either been established or greatly 
improved in this period. ; 

Of all living things the domestic fowl is 
the most plastic in the hands of man ; he 
can mould, shape and color them at his 
will. 

These inherent properties have enabled 
poultry fanciers, by wise selection and 
judicious crossing to develope new breeds 
of fowls, by a few years patient experl- 
ment. These qualities have also worked 
to establish and perpetuate the things 
they sought, in founding the breeds so 
that they were fairly entitled to the term, 
thoroughbred. 

The founding ofsome of the improved 
breeds of fowls was rather accidental 
than intentional, their originators sought 
to improve the laying or meat producing, 
possibly, the early maturing qualities of 
their chicks. 

Asanexample, the owners of the Dom- 
inique, a prolific layer to get more meat, 
crossed with the Black Javas by this cross 
producing the well known Plymouth 
Rocks. 

Like the different races of men, wheth- 
er all fowls descended trom one common 
parentage or not, the earliest history of 
fowls finds types of the races or as we 
would call them, breeds, widely different. 


No Vacations. 


(Written for The Eastern Poultryman. ) 


There is no vacation season for the 
poultry breeder. He must attend to his 
work every day in the year. There are 
times when the work demands less atten- 
tion than at others, but at no time will 
he find there is nothing to do. 

During the spring there is need of 
thorough and careful work in order to 
secure plenty of eggs, and the hatching 
and caring for the chicks will keep the 
breeder busy. 

In summer, the growing chicks demand 
attention, lice are to be fought, the iaying 
stock to be cared for and a part of the 
old stock marketed. Certainly the breed- 
er cannot take his vacation at this time. 

As the autumn season approaches, 
the poultryman watches the growth of his 
chicks, and begins to cull the least desir- 
able specimens from those intended for 
layers or breeding stock. Close selection 
and careful attention are then necessary. 
The buildings are to be renovated and 
made ready for winter. The supply of 
scratching and dusting material should be 
provided, and in arranging for the winter 
eggs there is plenty of work for the poul- 
tryman. ; 

During the winter when the fowls are 
confined within the four walls of the 
building and everything necessary for 
their growth and the production ot eggs 
must be supplied by the breeder, there 
is no time tor a vacation. At this time 
the high prices of eggs makes it of great- 
est importance that the pullets be brought 
to laying early and kept laying. Every- 
thing necessary for their warmth and 
comfort should be provided and the bet- 
ter they are cared for the greater will be 
the profit. At this time the breeder se- 
cures his new breeding stock and mates 
his flocks for the next year, gets his incu- 
bators and brooders in o1der and perhaps 
may raise a good number of early chicks 
which will bring high prices when mar- 
keted. The winter is the poultryman’s 
best harvest season, although if his work 
is carefully planned and successfully man- 
aged there is a fair income each month 
of the year. Year in and year out the 
work progresses. It has its pleasures 
and its disapointments, yet it is a happy 
work. It requires and is given much 
study. It occupies the attention of hun- 
dreds of men and women who love to 
care for the birds through all seasons, 
and it brings a fair reward for constant, 
honest, painstaking work. 

Briefly have I hinted at a few of the 
important duties of the poultry breeder, 
and these constitute but a small part of the 
work on the poultry plant, and yet these 
duties must not be neglected, and are 
not negletced by the breeder who aims 
fora profit. Certainly no class of work- 
ers are more deserving of an occasional 
rest from their labors than the poultry 
breeders, but as some one must be with 
the fowls two or three times a day, for 
the person who cares for his fowls alone 
there is no vacation. 

Mrs. M. F. KITTRELL. 


The American Buff Plymouth Rock 
Club’s new catalogue will be ready for 
mailing about Sept. 1st. Every one in- 
terested in this popular variety should 
have one of these books, which promise 
to be finer and more interesting than 
anything yet published by the workers of 
this. successful organization. Send a 
stamp to the Secretary, W. C Denny, 
Buffalo, N. Y., who will mail a copy on 
request. 


How to Begin. 


I do not now expect to tell anything 
new, but nearly every breeder’s experi- 
ence is worth something. IJ have bred fan- 
cy poultry now for thirty years, and with 
my present experience, if I could start 
again, now, I would conduct my affairs 
much different. You are aware that we 
did not have the advantages thirty years 
ago as we do now. We did not have our 
poultry journals, nor our local or national 
associations, the most of our operations, 
we may say were simply guess work. 
Hence I say, we had to operate mostly 
in the dark as to uniformity in breeding ; 
now I will dedicate this article to the be- 
ginners and to those contemplating start- 
ing into breeding poultry, and will say 
about how I would do werelI to start 
again after passing through with what I 
have. In the first place I would provide 
for myself with the best poultry journals 
published, and all I could aftord of 
them, and by reading them you would 
become pretty well posted with the differ- 
ent varieties that are now bred, andin a 
short time you could tell pretty near 
what variety you would want to start 
with. I say variety, for it is poor policy 
generally for a beginner to start with 
more than one—right here is a ‘‘rock”’ 
that wrecks a great many, whoif they 
had been content with one or two varie- 
ties might have been successful breeders. 
So I repeat, learn to creep before you try 
to walk. I think this generally speak- 
ing is about right. 


My next investment now would be in 
The American Standard of Perfection, 
and I would study it well and carefully ; 
itis certainly indispensable to any one 
raising poultry. Now I consider you 
pretty well ‘‘armed’’ for the business, 
and if you are adapted to it, and like it, 
your success is pretty certain, and if you 
do not like it you had better quit as soon 
as you find it out. Now we will suppose 
you have decided upon the variety you 
intended to start with, the next in order 
is a place for them to live. This location 
should be selected on a dry piece of 
ground, sloping to the south if possible. 
Put up your building so it will havea 
south front, and have it well (the front) 
glazed so as to admit plenty of sunlight, 
and see that it is well ventilatated. 
Good ventilation is as necessary as feed. 
I will not attempt in one short article to 
tell how your buildings should be made. 
Everyone should build according to his 
means. Now you are ready to purchase 
your stock, and can look over the differ- 
ent advertisements, and you will find Mr. 
A. offers good No.1 stock for $25 per 
trio. Mr. B. offers good No. 1 stock for 
gio per trio. Mr. C. offers No. 1 prize 
poultry for $5 per trio, with a long list of 
prizes they have taken attached. A great 
many want to start too cheap, and conse- 
quently decide to invest $5, and order 
the birds, and he is generally disappoint- 
ed when he gets them ; if not then, he 
will be when he sees their progeny. 
Now I contend that no man or woman 
can produce good birds for $5 per trio, 
nor neither do I want any in mine; it 
don’t pay to buy them at that price nor 
any other price. 


If you are not fully satisfied as to the 
reliability of the breeder you wish to try, 
enclose a stamp and ask the editor of 
your poultry journal, and he will tell you. 
My motto is to patronize none but relia- 
ble and honest breeders, and then pay 
their price ; for I tell you it costs money 
to raise fine poultry as well as it does 
other stock.— American Stock Keeper. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


BANTAMS. 


COLDEN SEABRIGHT BANTAMS. Eggs from 
Boston winners, $2.50 per _15,$4 00 per 30. No stock 
for sale. E.S. BROWNELL, Springfield, Vermont. 


MINORCAS. 


MINORCAS. S. C. White Minorcas, pure stock 
and first class layers. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Poor 
hatches duplicated at half price. W. H. BRAZIER, 
41-2 East St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


TIOGA YARDS, Hich class, Line bred, White and 
Black Minorcas. Trios, $6.00, pairs, $4.50, cocks, 
$3.50, hens, $1.50. My stock is equal to the best, and 
I sell nothing but first class birds. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. L. D. CLARK, Apalachin, N. Y. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Winners for 
three years at Boston; also silver cup at South 
Frainingham, Mass., Dec.1, 1901. Eggs $2.00 per 13. 
$5.00 pec 40. Send for circular giving list of winnings. 
STAFFORD BROS., Fall River, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Thoroughbred Buff 
Plymouth Rocks bred to the highest standard of 
excellence. Eggs for hatching $1.00. White Fantail 
Pigeons $2.00 a pair. FRANK GANNON, Union 
St., West Haven, Conn. 


BUFF, Barred, White Plymouth Rocks, Light 
Brahmas. Cockerels $2 to $5; hens and pullets, 
Hens and Pullets $1 50 to $3. Farm raised. Write 
wants, Eggs in season, $1 and $2 per 15. Incubator 
Eggs, $5 per 100. MILTON BROWN, Box 94, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


SINGLE COMB R. I. Reds of excellent stock and 
very heavy laying strain. Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
bred for utility, laying eggs all the time. Great care 
used to have strong fertile eggs. $1.00 per 13. C.B 
CLEAVES, Campello, Mass. 


A. E. CUMMINGS, Hudson, N. H., seven years’ 
breeder of Rose and Single Comb R. I. Reds, for 
beauty and utility; red to skin, red eye, fine in shape, 
very healthy-and vigorous. Ontwo pens at Nashua 
was awarded two firsts, five specials. Eggs, $1.00 per 
13; $2 per 30. Member of the R. I. Red Club. 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB R.I. Reds. Good 
layers, good size and color. Eggs for hatching, 50 cts. 
per setting. J. J. DAVIS, Box 352, Freeport, Maine. 


TOMPKIN’S Rhode Island Reds won second, 
fourth and special at Boston, 1go2, five birds entered. 
Won three prizes on four entries in Light Brahma, 
Novice Class, same show. Eggs and Breeding Stock 
for sale. LESTER TOMPKINS, Concord, Mass. 


FOR SALE A few of my heavy laying, one year 
old, White Wyandotte hens, at $1.50 each. In five 
months, ‘‘January 1 to June 1,” these hens have 
averagedg5 eggs. They arebredtolay. GEO. H. 
FREEMAN, Hallowell, Maine. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTYTES, winners at 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Hagerstown, Washington 
and other large shows. Eggs $2.00 per 13. Also 
first class Buf Wyandottes. POTOMAC POULTRY 
YARDS, Hagerstown, Md. 


F.S, TENNEY, Peterboro, N. H. Golden, Silver, 
Buff and White Wyandottes, also I. R. Ducks. Have 
bred pure stock for over seventeen years. My birds 
have scored up to 96 at the shows. Eggs in season. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


_DO YOU WANT fine healthy stock, good layers, 
line bred? If so, try some of my W. Wyandottes, 
Single Comb White Leghorns and Buff Cochin Ban- 
tams. I guarantee satisfaction. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. From bothS. C. and 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds. Cushman and Gunston 
Strain. Also from my White Wyandottes, great 
layers, Dunston and Mack Strain. Eggs, $r.00 per 
15. ARTHUR E. JORDAN, Fair View Farin, 
Lisbon, Me. 


SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS. Prize winners at 
Lewiston, Dec., 1901, rst cockerel, 1st hen, 3d cockerel, 
3d pullet. Eggs $1.50 per 15. GEO. B. JACOBS, 
Stroudwater, Maine. 


THOMAS HARTLEY, Castile, N. Y. 


LANGSHANS. 


SUMNER JOHNSON, Woodfords, Maine, has a 
few very fine Black Langshans at a low price. 
Cockerels ot cther breedsalso. 100 Ibs. fine cut clover 
$1.65, 100 Ibs. oyster shells 45 cents, so lbs. ground 
bone $1.00. Special price in quantity. Circular free. 


BLACK LANGSHANS. Dark brown eggs, $1.00 
per13. Rev. R.G. HARBUTT, 1514 Forest Avenue. 
Woodfords Station, Portland, Me. 


SINGLE COMB R.I. REDS. I won rst, 2d and 
3d prizes at Fitchburg and West Brookfield. Eggs 
$1.00 per 13. C. P. ELLIS, 290 N. Main St., Leo- 
minster, Mass. 


A BARGAIN. 30 W. Rock eggs now testing 95 
per ent. fertile, from large, vigorous stock, $1.50. Eggs 
from pens containing Low Comb first prize females, 
Stay white and first prize winning males, $1.00 per 15. 
R. G. RICHARDSON, 3: June St., Lowell, Mass. 


BUFF ROCK EGGS from birds that are Buff to 
the skin; no foreign color except black, and mighty 
little of that. Small combs, red eyes and true Rock 
shape. Third on pen at Boston, 1902, Eggs from my 
yards hatch chicks that win in the show room for my 
customers. $2.0c per setting; 2 for $3. E 
GREENE, Hopkinton, N. H. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS bred from win- 
er laying hens. First prize pen at Lewiston show. 
Surplus stock of rgor all sold. Eggs for hatching, 
$1.00 per setting. MISS ELLA M. ROBINSON, 
Orchard Range Poultry Farm, Webster Road, Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. Rose and Single Comb. 
Eggs from Philadelphia, Pan-American, Boston and 
New York, winners. $2.00 per setting, t5.00 per 
40. Circular and standard free. JOHN CROWTHER, 
Secretary of Rhode Island Red Club, Fall Ruver, 


Mass. 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB R.I. REDS. House 
Rock Farm, Cushman and Crowther stock. Eggs 
$1.00 per 13, $4.00 per 100. One pen of Rose Comb 
that has won first prize where shown, $2.00 per 13. 
He F. LUNT, Mousam Poultry Yards, Kennebunk, 

aine. 


JOHN E. DAVIS & BROTHER, Marblehead, 
Mass. Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds that are 
Rose Combs, bring you prizes, lay you large 
brown eggs and hatch you chicks you will be proud of. 
Eggs, $2.00 per 13. Chicks in season. 


LEGHORNS. 


LEGHORNS. S. C. Buff Leghorns, large extra 
heavy layers. Won rst Pen at Kennebunkport, Me., 
Farmers’ Club Fair, rgor. Bred for egg production. 
Eggs $1.00 per 13. Write. Address JUNIOR 
SMITH BROS., Kennebunkport, Me. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. Large extra layers 
Won first cock, first and second pullets, Lynn, Mass. 
1900 ; also first for best large white eggs. Choice S. 
C. Rhode Island Reds also. Eggs 15, $1.00. Write 
HARRY NUNAN, Cape Porpoise, Maine. 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS. Won Lynn, 1o92, 
and cockerel, rst, 2nd pullet; 1st, 2nd hen. Best dis- 
play on 8 entries, class of 39. Eggs from 3 best pens. 

1.50 per 13; other pens, $1.00 per 13, $5.00 per ico, 
if A. KADDIN, Essex St., Cliftondale, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. We won more first 
prizes this season in strong competition than any other 
exhibitor; also the challenge cup at Boston for best 
Rhode [sland Red male. Send for circular giving 
list of winnings. STAFFORD BROS., Fall River, 
Mass. 


SAMUEL S. SYMMES, Winchester, Mass., 
breeder of Rose and Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, White Wyandottes, Barred P. Rocks. 1st 
prize White Wyandotte pullet 2nd R. C. R. I. Red 
Pullet at Malden, Mass., Dec. 3d to 6th, rgor. 


GEORGES VALLEY POULTRY YARDS. Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Prolific layers of large brown eggs. Eggs 
for hatching 75c¢ per 13, 4 settings $a.s5o0, from my best 
sede Stock always for sale. E. N. PENNEY, 
arren, Maine, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, Crowther strain direct. Barred and 
White Plymouth Rocks, pens headed by Hawkins 
cocks. Eggs $1.00 per sitting, two sittings $1.50. 
Cockerels and pullets $1.00 up. W. D. HOFFSES, 
South Waldoboro, P. O. address Lawry, Maine. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize winning stock bred for utility and quality, dark 
brown egg strain. A trial convinces. Special matings. 
Eggs, $1.00 per15. MemberR. I. Red Club, RHODE 
ISLAND RED POULTRY YARDS, Stanton St., 
Malden, Mass. 


BLACK AND WHITE LANGSHANS. Winners 
at America’s leading shows. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, have been produced from eggs that I sold at 
$3 00 per 15, $5.00 per 30. I can also offer some 
special bargains in stock of both varieties. A trio of 
either variety at $5.00. Better trios, $10.00. GEO. 
P. COFFIN, Freeport, Maine. 


BELGIAN HARES. 


FINER THAN SILK. Good healthy stock four 
months old. $2.00 per pair. Breeders, $3.00 per pair. 
Good Tested Breeders, $5.00 per pair. J. L. FREED, 
Elroy, Pa. 


JAVAS. 


BLACK JAVAS. — Stock bred from the best strains 
in the country. Goodsize, shape and color and extra 
layers. Eggs, $1.00 per 13, $2.00 per 30. REUEL 
HANSCOME, Freeport, Maine. 


BROODERS. 


Old Homestead Brooders. 
door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. Will raise 
every chick. Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


“Best on Earth.” In- 


DUCKS. 


WYANDOTTES. 


BUFF WYANDOTTES, 
three shows this winter, including 7 firsts. 
94. Stock jor sale at alltimes, Eggs $1.50 per ts. 
FRED E. ROCKWOOD, Reed's Ferry, N. H. 


Exclusively 21 prizes at 
Score go to 


WYANDOTTES. Saints’ Rest Cockerels, White 
Wyandottes, built up fom Duston-Hunter-Prue; 
Buff Rocks from ‘*‘ Nugget’”’-Wilson. Unmixed blood, 
fine stock, large brown eggs, entire satisfaction. Two 
and three dollars; larger orders priced by lette. O. 
R. HALL, M. D., Saints’? Rest Poultry Farm, Buck- 
field, Maine. 


WYANDOTTES. Money makersare the four new 
varieties of Wyandottes—Partridge Wyandottes, 
brilliant plumage; Dark Brahma Wy andottes, 
beautiful soft gray; Violet Wyandottes (bunch of 
violets) ; Sicilian Wyandottes, lay at four months. 
Largest World Show, Boston, 1902 ; eight first prizes. 


C. C. LORING, Dedham, Mass. 


My PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES won at Boston 
rst, and 6th cockerels, 2ndand 4th hens, 2nd and 6th 
pullets; and 4 specials; Philadelphia, 2nd Cockerel. 
8rd cocks; Brockton, rst hen; Malden, 3 firsts. 
Stock for sale. Eggs $3.00 and$s5.ooperis. H. J. 
MANLEY, Maplewood, Mass. 


MISS L. H. BECK, Bar Mills, Maine, breeder of 
White Wyandottes. Large brown eggs from farm 
raised stock, 75 cts. per 13. Fair hatch guaranteed. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES. A Prize Winner head- 
ing each pen. Females 90 to 94 1-2 Points. Grand 
Breeding Cockerels and Pullets from $3.00 to $10.00 
each. Eggs, $2.00 for 15, $7.00 per roo, Send for 
Circular. HORACE W. HOLTON, 54 Waite St., 
Maplewood, Mass. 


MY MAMMOTH Pekin Ducks were never beaten 
in the show-oom. I won all ficst prizes at nine large 
shows, including first on pen at great Koston, 1901. 
Eges, $2.00 per setting. Circularfree. C. B. FROST, 
Salisbury, Mass. 


BRAHMAS. 


DARK BRAHMA COCKERELS and eggs. Won 
at Boston 3d and 4th cocks, rst cockerel, rst pullet, 
ist and Special pen, Spratt’s Gold Special, American 
Dark Brahma Club Special. First cock at Providence, 
rst cockere] at Harttord, $5.00 each. ARTHUR 
LEACH, Middleboro, Mass. 


HOUDANS. 


HOUDANS A SPECIALTY—None better. Prizes 
won this season show their quality. Pan-American, 
New York, Philadelphia, Orange, Boston, Hagers- 
town. Nine rsts, ten 2ds, six 3ds. Large and with 
splendid crests. Egzs $2.00 per 15. J. D. SHELTON, 

ast Orange, N. J. 


COCHINS. 


BUFF COCHINS. Spangler Bros. will sell eggs 
from their New York, Philadelphia, Hagerstown, 
Washington, etc., winners, at $3.00 per 13. Winning 
at Hagerstown, rst cock, rst pen, rstand 3rd_pullets, 
and hen. Stock forsale) SPY POULTRY YARDS, 
Hanover, Pa. 


PARTRIDGE COCHINS, Frank E. Silloway, 
breeder of Partridge Cochins, has for sal® the first 
prize cock in Novice Class at the Boston show ; also 
three choice breeding Cockerels; also Light Brahma 
Cockerels and a few White Wyandottes. FRANK E. 
SILLOWAY, Fountain Park Poultry Yard, Newbury- 
port, Mass. i 


EGGS. 


ROSE COMB R. I. REDS. White Wyandottes, 
Buff Leghorns, White Crested Black Polish. My 
stock are prize winners. Eggs $1.00 per 15, $1.75 per 
7 Satisfaction guaranteed. F. P. VAN NOY, East 
‘roy, Pa. 


FORTY FIRST PREMIUMS this season. Rose 
and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Black Minorcas, 
Buff Cochins, and Silver Duckwing Game Bantams. 
Eggs $1.50 peris. F. W. JENNINGS, So. Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 


EGGS FOR SALE from Buff Leghorns, Rose and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Partridge Cochins 
at $1.00 per 13; also a few Pearl Guineas at $1.00 per 
pale. M. F. BURNHAM, 46 Miller St., Auburn, 

e. 


J. H. TANGER, Hatton, Pa., breeder of 30 leading 
varieties thoroughbred poultry. Eggs $1.00 per 13. 
Send for catalogue. Mammoth Bronze Turkey eggs, 
$2.00 per 11. 


CUT PRICE on eggs after May 15, $1.00 buys 12 
Pearl Guinea, Pekin or Indian Runner Duck eggs, 15 
Wyandotte, Brahma, P. Rock, R. I. Red or Buft 
Cochin Bantam eggs from our best stock. 
Pigeons. WM. HUNTER, Peterboro, N. H. 


Homing 


BROWN EGGS, from extra heavy laying farm 
raised, pure bred White Wyandottes, Buft Plymouth 
Rock and R. I. Reds. Eggs $1.00 and $1.50 per 
setting. WM. A. ROGERS, Artichoke Poultry Farm, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


— 

EGGS FOR HATCHING. Rose and Single Comb 
R. 1. Reds, Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, and 
White Wyandottes. Eggs $1.00 per1s, $4.00 per 100. 
EUREKA POULTRY FARM, Frank Colley, Man- 
ager, Portland, Me. R.F.D. No. 4. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS, Cook’s imported strain, of 
England. Partridge Wyandottes, Beaver Hill strain; 
13 eges $2.00, 30 eggs, $4.00. High Scoring Buff Wyan- 
dottes, Mattison and Dutcher strains, 15 eggs, $1.50. 
ARTHUR WAITE, Rockville, Mass. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. Barred and Buff 
Rocks. Three pens headed by straight Hawkins 
Cockerels. Rhode Island Reds, Cushman and 
Crowther strains, $1.00 per setting, two settings, $1.50. 
A. B. COOK, Friendship, Me. 


STANDARD Bred Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
White Wyandottes, Thompson and Davis, Howes and 
Pulsifer’s strains. Stock farm raised. Eggs, $1.50 per 
15, Now testing 9o per cent. fertile. HOCKLEY 
YIEW POULTRY PLANT, Harrie W. Hersey, W. 
Hingham, Mass., Box 10. 


SELECTED EGGS from standard bred Light 
Brahmas, Barred Plymouth Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes. 13,g0c. 39, $250 100, $5.00 Satisfaction 
guaranteed. SAWIN FARM, West Duxbury, Mass. 


AH THERE, BRETHREN! Now is your chance 
to get ezes from Buff Rocks, Nugget strain, and White 
Wonders. I took five firsts on five entries at Cort- 
land Dec., 1901. Eggs $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 26. 
Old reliable breeder. E. E. LAIRD, Marathon, N.Y. 


A FEW eggs from prize birds as follows: Partridge 
Wyandottes, $3.00 per 13; Silver-laced Wyandottes, 
$2.50 per 13; White Wyandottes, Albino strain, $2.00 
per 13; Houdans, $2.50 per 13. Correspondence in- 
vited. PINE RIDGE POULTRY YARDS, Waban, 
Mass., Box 159. 
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7A GOOD HATCH} 


of strong healthy chickens is not the result of luck 
for chance. The best hatches are secured by tbose 
im who use 


LAMBERT’S 
DEATH TO LICE 


§ on their breeders to preserve their health and vigor, 
a and on their sitters to keep them clean and com- 
fortable. It injures nothing but vermin, Trial 


DEATH | ICE 


a VEDIES 


size, enough for ten applications, 10c postpaid. A § 


48 0z., 50C, or a 100 Oz., $1, from here or nearest 
§ agency by express. Book free. 


: D. J. LAMBERT, 
#BOX 345, APPONAUG, R. /. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS, Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Anconas, Barred Rocks, Rose and Single Comb 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, Pekin and Cayuga 
Ducks. 15 egys, $1.50. Duck eggs, $1.00 per 12. 
Stock for sale. P. G. SHELLEY, Box D, Florin, Pa. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, White Plymouth 
Rocks and Black Javas. They won three first and 
two second prizes at Binghamton out of six entries. 
Eggs only $1.50 per 15. GEO. E. GRAVES, 304 
Riverside Drive, Binghamton, N. Y. 


INCUBATOR EGGS half price—Hawkin’s strain 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, ¢1 per 30; $2.50 per 100. 
Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, $1.50 per 10. Pedi- 
greed Belgian Hares. Catalogue. Member Ameri- 
can Plymouth Rock Club guaranteeing fair dealing. 
ELMER GIMLIN, Rosemond, Ill. 


EGGS from my White Wyandottes, White and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks and Blue Red Pit Games, $r for 15, 
$4 for 100, White Wyandottes and White Plymouth 
Rocks, Hawkins strain; Buff Rocks, Higgins strain. 
EUREKA POULTRY FARM, Falmouth, Me. 


LOOKOUT HILL POULTRY FARM, Millis, 
Mass. Cockerels, pairs and trios of R. I. Reds, Mot- 
tled Anconas, Barred, White and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff and White Wyandottes,S. C. Brown and 
Buff Leghorus, R. C. Brown Leghorns, Lt. Brahmas 
and Buff Orpingtons. Prices reasonable. Eggs, $1.00 
per 13, $5.00 per roo. Send for catalogue. 


Big mail for Poultrymen. Insert your name in our 
Poultry Directory and you will receive poultry papers, 
fruit papers, catalogues, etc., every day. All we ask 
is ten cents, silver. POULTRY DIRECTORY CO., 
Dept. 2, Box 763, Goshen, Ind. 


PHEASANTS. 


ENGLISH AND MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS. 
Setting $1.50. Golden and Silver Pheasants $3.75 
setting. Hamburgs, Anconas, Indian Runner Ducks, 
Seabright Bantams 85 cts. per setting. Fantails all 
colors ( Haverneyer) $1.75 pair. Fancy Pigeons 60 
cts. upwards. Illustrated pamphlet, directions raising 
pheasants, breeders points, exchanges, all breeds, ro 
cts. FERD. SUDOW, Amityville, N. Y. I pay 
40 cts. a pair and express for pigeons. Stamp for reply, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


$5.00 buys the following list of seasonable supplies, 
best goods on the market : 100 lbs. Bowker’s Animal 
Meal, 100 Oyster Shells, roo Grit, 50 Clover Meal, 50 
Ground Bone, 25 Eclipse Leg Bands. One-half this 
amount, $275. Write for circulars and prices on 
anything. SUMNER JOHNSON, Portland, Me. 


SUPPLIES. Copper Bands, 80cts. per s00; 
Aluminum Bands, $1.00 per 100; Chicken Punches, 
25 cts., 35 cts., and 50 cts. each; Automatic 
Grit or Shell Boxes, 25 cts. each; Big Bundle Poultry 
Papers, 10 cts; Pint of Ink, ro cts. Fanciers’ Books, 
Fountains, etc. Catalogues free. RALPH L, 
WHEELER, (E. P. ) Lowell Mass. 


TRAP NESTS. 


IDEAL TRAP NESTS are perfectly adapted to any 
location in the pen. They are used in more large 
flocks (the most exacting test), and have received 
higherendorsements from those who know than any 
other trap nest on earth. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Circular freee FRANK O, WELLCOME, Box D, 
Yarmouth, Maine. 


SUPPLIES. 
SEA SHELLS for Poultry and Pigeons. In sacks, 
good burlap, 1oo lb. sack, s5octs. ‘l'on lot, $8.50. 


Sample 2 cts. 
Guilford, Conn, 


PEEP-O’-DAY 


the best one made. Portable Poultry and Brooder 
Houses, etc. We sell the metallic parts and plans to 
make our brooders so that you can save on freight 
charges. Catalogue free. E. F. HODGSON, Box 
18, Dover, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND LOFTS. 


White Fantails Exclusively. 


GUILFORD SHELL CONCERN, 


is the most successful 
Brooder in America. 
Our $5.00 Brooder is 


Winner of rst and 3rd cock and 1st and 2nd hen at 
The Maine State Show, 1901. Orders booked for 
birds to be delivered after September, 1902. My lofts 
contain some of the best blood in the country. 


W. EDWARD SCOTT, Prop., 
244 Woodfords St., WOODFORDS, ME. 


Illustated Standard, American Poultry 
Association. 


At a meeting of the American Poultry 
Association committee on [Illustrated 
Standard, held in Chicago June 16, rgoz, 
it was agreed that specialty clubs, through 
their officers, the poultry press, poultry 
artists, and all interested parties, breeders, 
fanciers, etc., should be invited to assist 
and cooperate in the work. 

The committee desires illustrations giv- 
ing form and color, pen and ink sketches, 
club ideals, photographs half tones, word 
descriptions of any and all standard breeds 
of fowls, and pertinent suggestions from 
every possible source. 

While the committee proposes to com- 
municate by letter with all club officials, 
artists, editors, and others interested, it 
will undoubtedly fail to reach some who 
should assist and take part in the work. 

To allsuch it wishes this notice to be an 
invitation. It was also agreed that in 
addition to the Illustrated Standard com- 
mittee, a committee of seven, to be 
known as a reviewing committee, should 
be appointed to work in conjunction with 
the Illustrated Standard committee, and 
to be appointed by them; this committee 
to be made up of representative breeders 
and fanciers of the United States and 
Canada, whose duty it shall be to care- 
fully criticise and review the work of the 
Illustrated Standard committee. 

All communications may be addressed 
to Fred L. Kimmey, chairman, 1213-1214 
Manhattan building, Chicago, IIl.; or to 
any member of the committee: Fred L. 
Kimmey, 1213 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill.; T. F. McGrew, 1267 Broadway, New 
York; Theo. Hewes, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Franklane L. Sewell, Buchanan, Mich. 
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Fishers 


island 


Barred and White Plymouth Rocks’ and 


Gornish Ind 


ian Games. 


Have won hundreds of the highest awards at New York, Boston, Toronto, Hag- 
erstown, Pittsburg, and other notable exhibitions all over the country, and are 


winning and breeding winners today. 


We offer exceptionally fine breeding males at fair prices. 
Our Bronze Turkeys won every first prize at New York for two years, and are 


exceptionally hardy. 


No more for sale this season. 


Eggs that will hatch from our best prize matings, $3 per 15, $5 per 30, except 


turkeys, which are $5 per Io. 


FISHERS ISLAND FARM, Box M, 


Mention Eastern Poultryman. 


FISHERS ISLAND, N, Y. 


Prize Buff Plymouth Rocks. 


Would you win prizes? Then purchase eggs from the 
exhibitions this year, including seven first prizes. 
rst and 2nd pullet, rst and 2nd cockerel. These are the 
some eggs for you to raise winners. 
will get eggs from the best birds I own. 


J. E. HASELTINE, 


At the last show, Manchester, N. H.. I 


1 can spare a limited number of settings for $1.50 per 13 eggs. 
All served alike. 


winners. My stock has won 20 premiums at tbree 
won Ist pen, 
kind of birds I breed and they are ready to furnish 


Customers 


Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


AMERICA’S BEST BUFF LEGHORNS. 


My stock won more prizes at BOSTON, 1901, NEW YORK, 1902, than any 


other competitor in either show. 


Eges and Stock for sale and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Circular Free. 


EDWARD M. DEERING, Biddeford, Maine. 


Crystal Spring Stock Far 


MASS. 


R. 1. REDS. 


Owing to our removal so as to increase our capacity (as noted in these columns), we were unable to exhibit 
any ofour R. IT, REDS this year, but we have that Bright, Cherry Red kind so much desired, 


which a trial will prove. 
We also have some nice White Wyandottes. 
run of birds. Special matings, $1.50 per 15. 


WE ALSO HAVE PEDIGREED YORKSHIRE PIGS. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, | 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE COMB. 


Winners at Malden, 1st on Double and 2nd on Single. 
Eggs for hatching, $2.00 per setting. A few nice pul- | 
lets and cockerels for sale, reasonable. Two cent | 
stamp for cat. A of 15 other varieties of land and water | 
fowl. 


MAPLEWOOD POULTRY YARDS, 
MALDEN, MASS. | 


JANVRIN’S 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


are bred for layers and meat. If you want hens that 
will lay in winter I can please you. Eggs, 75 cents 
per 13, $4.00 perioo. IJ guarantee a good hatch. 


W. A. JANVRIN, 


Hampton Falls, N. H. 


PARTRIDGE OR GOLDEN 
PENCILED WYANDOTTES., 


Six first prizes, three specials and 23 other prizes, 
New York, Boston and Pan American, t1go1-1g02, 
Stock carefully line-bred from valuable prize winners, 
Cornell Brackenbury strain. A few very fine speci- 
mens for sale. Eggs from pens headed by best prize 
birds. Book orders early. 


I, B. HODGES, Paddock Farm, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Our prices for eggs are $1 per 15 for the general 


E. M. COLLINS, Manacer. 


BLUE SWEDISH and 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 


First prize winner at Boston, Manchester, Lewiston, 
Malden and Lynn. Eggs for hatching from this high 
grade stock, $3.00 per setting. I'wo cent stamp for 
cat. A. 


MAPLEWOOD POULTRY YARDS, 
MALDEN, MASS. 


If You fave stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise in 
THE HKASTERN 
POULTRYMAN. 
It Will Bring Customers. 


bsss for Hatching 


from BARRED, BUFF and WHITE PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS, White, Buff and Golden 
Wyandottes, RHODE ISLAND REDS. A few 


cockerels for sale. 


L. G. ROBBINS, 


167 Holland St., LEWISTON, ME. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


If you have not given our columns a tr 


ial, you have missed a good thiug. THE 


EASTERN POULTRYMAN is paying those who patronized it in its infancy, and they are 


staying with us with new and Jarger contracts. 


We are ready to serve you as well. 


Send us your order early and secure a good position. 


BURLINGTON, | 


TIME IS MONEY. 
Save both by using 


Goldthwaite’s Continental Poultry Food. 


A balanced ration made by E. H. DOBLE & CO. 


It is composed of six kinds of ground Grain, Meat 
and Fish Meal, and is thoroughly mixed. It not only 
saves time, but the result secured surpasses by far the 
usual method oi feeding. 

GOLDTHWAITE’S CONTINENTAL POUL- 
TRY FOOD has been tried by the leading poultry- 
men who testify in the highest terms to its superiority, 
and have pronounced it the finest food for a mash they 
have ever used. Price $1.80 per 100 Ibs. 

We also make a specialty of Poultry Supplies, Grit, 
Charcoal, Oyster Shells, Lice Powder, Scratching 
Grain, for large and small chickens, Poultry Wire, etc. 
Send 2 cent stamp for samples. 


BEB. H. DOBLE & GO., 


119 Gopeland St., W. Quincy, Mass. 
General Merchants and Poultry Supply Dealers. 


NOTHING LIKE IT. 


There never was an incubator 
catalogue issued thatapproaches 
our 1902 book in desizn,benuty, 
worth and originality. 50 full 
E page tintid plates. 4 reproduced 
= original paintings and over 700 
original halt tone illustrations. 
We mailitfree. Write at once 
| for Catalogue No. 66. The best 
. inecubat’rsx and brooders in the 
world are ma e by the 
Prairie State Incb. Co.,Homer City, Pa 


GUERNSEY CATTLE, 

OXFORD DOWN SHEEP, 

BERKSHIRE and OHIO CHES- 
TER SWINE. 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


SSE = 


Stock is bred from the finest strains in 
the world, and are winners wherever 
exhibited. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Write for prices. 
Mention Eastern Poultryman. 


HILLSIDE FARMS, Greenville, Me. 
HURRICANE POULTRY YARDS. 


HICK’S BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Farm raised, healthy and vigorous. Won first prize 
on brown eggs at Lewiston, Dec., rg01. Eggs for 
hatching, $t.0o per 15, $2.50 per 50, $4.00 per hundred 
from best pens. Large lots at short notice. 


HOWARD HICKS, W. Falmouth, Me, 
P.O. Address, Woodfords, Me., R. F. D. 


BARRED and WHITE PLY. ROCKS, 
WHITE WYANDOTTES and R. 1. REDS. 


Prolific layers of dark brown eggs, 75 cts. and 
$1.00 per setting. Poultry supplies a specialty. 
Circulars free. 


SUMNER JOHNSON, 
WOODFORDS, MAINE. 


MERRILL’S 


White and Buff Wyandottes 
again prove their superiority by winning 
seven first prizes out of a possible eight, 
at the Maine State Poultry Show, at Lew- 


|iston, December, 1gor. 


Write and enquire about them. 


A. L. MERRILL, 
490 COURT ST., AUBURN, MAINE. 


POULTRY BUTS scene 


CATALOGUE FREY. 
Har-cr Eng. Co., Columbus, 0. 
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Cushman’s Light Brahmas 


Newly Hatched Chickens. Eggs for Hatching. Catalogue on Application. 


CHAS. L. CUSHMAN, 239 Minot Ave., 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD BROODER 


Is the only Brooder made in the world that will hover its a)jlotted 
number of chicks until they are three months old. We make 
three sizes, 30, 50 and 100 chicks. Catalogue free. 


OLD HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 
INCUBATORS oh. ott pertct tasiness machin 


The only perfect business machine 

2 in the world. Our large illustrated Catalogue and Poul- 

~ try Guide explains it all. Send for acopy. It’s absolute- 

ly free and worth a dollar to anyone interested in artificial 
incubation, Address 


STANDARD F. C. INCUBATOR CO., Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


( Please mention this paper.) 


THE BELGIAN RABBITRY. 


I have on sale a first class breed of Belgian Hares from prize winners Bucks, 
Does, or Young. 

My buck ‘‘Star Pointer”? won 1st prize at Madison Square and rst at Schenectady, 
1902, the only two times shown. Stud fee, $5.00. Six prize winning does of 
Madison Square and Schenectady, 1902, also voung of same for sale. The get of 
“‘Star Pointer, 3 for $10.00. 


Address WILLIAM H. ORTH, 
Atlantic Highlands, P. O. Box, 142. NEW JERSEY. 


Latest Edition, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year’s Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


GALE'S 
BARRED PLY. 
ROCKS 
Show by their rec- 
ords that they are 
as goodas the best. 
Eggs, $2.00 per 13. 
Send for circular of 


IDEAL ALUMINUM 


LEG BANDS. 


Quickly put on and guaran- 
teed to stay on. Price post- 
paid; 12 for 20c; 25 for 35¢; 
50 for 65; 100 for $1. 
Sample for stamp. 


matings. 
B. S. GALE, 
Mass. | F. 0. WELLCOME, Box D, Yarmouth, Maine. 


Amesbury, 


DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


We Ship on approval to any person in U. S. or 
~™ Canada without a cent deposit, and allow 10 days 

\free trial. You take absolutely no risk ordering from 
us, aS you don’t pay a cent if it don’t suit you. 


1902 Models csscs $9 to $15 


Guaranteed 
11900 and 1901 Models ' $7 to $ii 


al Catalogues with large photographic engravings of our 
mM Bicycles & full detailed specifications sent free to any address. 


900 SECOND HAND WHEELS $3 to $8 


taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores, 
@ wheel until you have written for our 


standard makes, many good as new........ 
FACTORY PRICES & FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


700 NOT BUY 


B Tires. equipment, sundries and sporting goods of all kinds, at 
® half regular prices, in our big free sundry catalogue. Con- 
tains a world of usefulinformation. Write for it. 


ANTED in each town to ride 
RIDER AGENTS and exhibit a sample 
1902 model Bicycle of our manufacture. You can make $1€ 
to $50 a week, besides having a wheel to ride for yourself. _ 

WE WANT 2a reliable person in each town to distribute catalogues for us in 
exchange for a bicycle. Write today for free catalogue and our special offer. 


J.L.MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


' ed | 
AY T\\ we 


AUBURN, MAINE. 
White Plymouth Rocks. 


Pen No. 1, headed by a Grand White Cock, 
five point comb, and Iow tail. 
Pen 2, headed by large, five point white cockerel. 
Eggs $1.00 per Setting. 
V. H. MUTTY, So. Brewer, Maine. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Rose and Single Comb 

RHODE ISLAND REDS, 

BUFF, WHITE, and PARTRIDGE 
WYANDOTTES, 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


$1.00 PER 13. 


Incubator eggs from. utility White 
Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds, 
$3.50 per Ioo. 


FRED G, BISHOP, 
R. F. D. No. 3, - BANGOR, ME. 


00 IDEAL BROODER 


NO Danger From Fire. 
Circular Hover-Perfect Ventilation. 
Fresh Warm Air at all Times. 


IDEAL BROODER CoO., 
East Mansfield, Mass. 


STILL 10c A YEAR. 


Until further notice you can still get the POULTRY 
BEE AND FRUIT JOURNAL for toc per year. Or 
by getting four of your friends to send with you, we 
will either extend your subscription one year or make 
you agift of a good poultry book. Send to-day—NOW 
—before it is too late, as this offer may be withdrawn 
at any time. Send your dime and get the neatest, 
boiled down, right-to-the-point, stop-when-you’ve-said- 
it, monthly journal an entire year. Thirty words in 
Breeder’s Column for 25c. Display advertising 75¢ 
perinch, net. No discounts for time and space. A 
guarantee of satisfaction written in every contract. 


POULTRY, BEE & FRUIT CoO., 
Daveuport, Iowa. 


Bargains In Buff Leghorns. 


Will sell 20 females at moderate price. 
to make room. 
Remember, my birds have won at Bos- 
ton, Haverhill, Lewiston etc. 
E. T. PERKINS, 


Kennebunkport, = = Maine. 


Successful Pigeon Breeding. 


A practical book, fully illustrated, treating in detail 
all points on pigeon breeding. Price, 50 cents. 


American Belgian Hare Culture. 


A practical book fully illustrated, giving full instruc - 
tions as to breeding and caring for the hares; also 
latest standard. Price, 50 cents. 


THE POULTRY ITED, Fricks, Pa, 


THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN. 


HAWKINS’ 


ROYAL BLUE STRAIN 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BARRED, WHITE AND BUFF. 


WYANDOTTES, “!5X5°.WHTE 


AND BUFF. 


Have won more Prizes at the Leading Shows 
of America and England than all others. My 
matings for this season are the best I ever 
owned. 
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FROM PRIZE 
MATINGS. 
1 Sitting, 85. 3 Sittings, $10. 
2 Sittings, $8. 5 Sittings, #815. 
Per 100, $20.00. 


ECC 


At the Great National Show, WASHINGTON, D.C., in hot competition with over 300 birds of 
these varieties, the best that could be found regardless of price, | won 45 Regular and Special Prizes on 
39 Entries, including First Prize on Breeding-Pen in each variety, Special for Best Display in the 

~ American Class, Special for Best Exhibit of Plymouth Rocks, Sweepstakes Special for Best 
Cockerel in the show (Bantams excluded), and this on my First Prize Barred P. Rock Cockerel. My 
winning White Wyandotte cock was pronounced by the judges to be the best they had ever seen. Iwon 
twice as many first prizes as all other exhibitors of these varieties. My BUFF ROCKS, at BOSTON, 
1899, in hot competition, won more first and special prizes than all others. My customers are winning 
all over the country. If you want the BEST, write me. Hundreds of Choice Exhibition and Breeding 
Birds at honest prices. Catalogue of America’s finest Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes free. 


A. C. HAWKINS, Lock Box! 2 Lancaster, Mass. 


GUNSTON’S [Hobe istanp REDS | 


during the past season, have made a record hard 
to beat. On 29 entries in the following named Shows, won 29 prizes. At Boston on 5 entries, won 6 prizes 
including first and special and second and special. At Lewiston on 4 entries, won four first prizes. At 
Haverhill, 100 R.I. Reds in the show,on 20 entries, won 19 prizes. My matings are better than ever before. 


Winners at New York, from life. 


Choice Young Stock for Sale after September 1. 
H. W. GUNSTON,  tccks0x7, Grovetanp, Mass. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks a> RTILE EGGS. 


— ONLY — 
My birds have the Rock shape, even z 
buff plutieeeslow pac Fave Bas elle ye | ace your orders early for our eggs of the Brown Egg Strains of 
legs. They lay a large, brown egg and|the Barred Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandottes. All large, 
Eggs, $1.50 for 15. 'vigorous birds. UTILITY STOCK, having bred for brown eggs and 

JAMES H. BANKS, Westbrook, Me, | utility for six years with the standard always in view. 


R.1. REDS. BELGIAN HARES. LUNT & CURTIS, 


a a Sar 
BELGIAN HARES. R.I. REDS, 
Rhode Island Reds, Single and Rose Comb, won 19 ’ OT ~ BOX 544, 


prizes at Boston, 1901. Houdans, Light Brahmas, 
FREEPORT, MAINE. 


Member R. I. Red 
Club. 


Barred P. Rocks, Buff P. Bantams, and Belgian Hares. 
$5.00 per 4o. Incubator Eggs $5.00 per 100. Send 
stamp for circular, 
Box Fall Ri PRICE REDUCED MAY 15th 
Daniel P. Shove, os Fall River, Mass. R 5t 
THE BIG FOUR. 
‘Bates’ Excelsior Strain,” White and Buff P.Rocks, BAR R ED PLYM oO UTH ROC KS 
bread winners they are unexcelled. My White Rocks 
were winners at the eet BOsT< JN SHOW, ‘901, in AT $1 .0O PE R S ETTI N G 
strongest competition. If you are looking for prize| This is the last chance of the season to get Persistent Laying, Vigorous Stock. 
winners for Fall shows, order eggs now and hatch 
chicks early, Eggs from selected matings, $2 per 13. A. P. WI N SLOW, FREEPORT, ME. 
S. A. BATES, Lock Box 942, Westboro, Mass. | H A N A FO RD y WACHUSETT STRAIN WHITE 
WYANDOTTES AND R., I. 
have laid 50 eggs in 53 consecutive days, 219 per year. R. I. Reds aptly called the 
A SPECIALTY. 
Our Prices solow and stock so good they win in hot- 
test competition. Send for samples and be convinced. 
ANY CUT OF FOWLS USED FREE, 
Write for what you want. 


Prize winning stock. Eggs for hatching $2.00 per 13; 
After this date I shall sell eggs from my Winning 
White and Buff Wyandottes. As prize winners and 
Incubator eggs $5 per 100. Stock for sale at all times. 
POULTRY PRINTING ‘a 
ELMWOOD PRESS, Elmwood, Mass. 


Leghorns of the American Class can be hatched in June for winter layers, as they 
|mature quickly. The winter laying qualities of our White Wyandottes are too well 
known to require comment. Hatching eggs, $2 for 30, $3 for 50, $5 per roo. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Fred A. Hanaford, 435 YQ S0eK a gs™ 
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